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A COMMUNICATION FROM VICE-PRESIDENT 
MONSIGNOR SCULLY 


Is PEACE A DELUSION ? 


N THESE DAYS OF WAR, when tensions are high and men’s minds are 

confused by the multiplicity of domestic and international issues, it is helpful 

to have the moral aspects of our problems presented clearly and forcefully by 
religious leaders. The Bishops of the Catholic Church, meeting in Washington in 
mid November, gave to the country a powerful document outlining the principles 
underlying an effective, just peace. In general, it utterly condemned “power poli- 
tics”, demanded a peace with the Atlantic Charter as the keystone, recommended 
an international organization with a strong World Court, urged the rights of small 
nations and asserted the principle that no nation within its own borders may violate 
the innate rights of men and families. 


For those of us who are interested in religious education the statement has 
special significance. “This war came largely from bad education,” the statement 
continues. “It was not brought on by primitives or unlettered peoples. The con- 
temporary philosophy which asserts the right of aggression is the creation of schol- 
ars. Discarding moral principles and crowding God out of human life, scholars 
produced the monstrous philosophies which, embodied in political and social systems, 
enslave human reason and destroy the consciousness of innate human rights and 
duties. In these systems the notion of the common good is utterly distorted; it is 
no longer conceived as the consequence of the common enjoyment of rights and 
the common discharge of duties, but the creation of the caprice of a dictator or a 
group or a party. The gilded dreams of a new era, which these systems heralded, 
have proved to be a hideous nightmare. If we are to have a just and lasting peace, 
it must be the creation of a sane realism, which has a clear vision of the moral 
law, a reverent acknowledgment of God its Author, and a recognition of the oneness 
of the human race underlying all national distinctions.” 


It is stimulating for America to have this sharp reminder of the necessity of 
recognizing the moral law if we would establish a lasting peace. It is evident that 
the scientist, through experimentation, discovers the regular processes of nature in 
chemistry, biology, electrodynamics and kindred subjects. He has codified his 
findings into “laws” which govern the experiments he performs daily. How differ- 
ently men and nations have acted in dealing with their fellow men in the world 
of political administration and socio-economics. The “sweat and tears” of preceding 
centuries have been wasted. The magic formulae establishing good will, justice, 
lasting peace have been devitalized, despiritualized. Statesmen have attempted to 
find ultimate solutions in opportunism expressed in words of a flimsy covenant 
arrived at generally through compromise. 


The curse of our day is expediency. “It works”, and we grasp at a straw. 
Yesterday we honored Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania for their gallant fight for freedom. 
Today we are strangely silent. The fundamental strength of religion is found in 
the immutable law of right and wrong, justice and injustice — the moral law, which 
is the magic sesame to peace bequeathed to man by a Provident Creator. Men as 
well as nations can never restore peace and order to their lives unless they follow 
the guideposts set up by the Master Builder to lead them to the city seated upon a 
hill. The statement of the Bishops is historic. 


William A. Scully, Secretary of Education, Archdiocese of New York 














EDUCATING FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY: 


A SYMPOSIUM 


In Reticious Epucation we have discussed many aspects 
of the Christian ministry, and shall continue to do so. In the 
present symposium, we inquire first, How may we enlist the 
best possible candidates for the ministry; second, What educa- 
tion should they receive before entering the divinity school or 
seminary; third, What training in the professional school will 
best equip them to meet the demands of a new world order, and 
fourth, How may we best provide them with the laboratory train- 
ing in realistic field situations that will make their education 


practical rather than merely theological. 
The four authors are “experts”, and their discussion is 


stimulating and timely. 


The Editor. 


THE RIGHT MEN FOR THE MINISTRY 


Ratpy Dovuctas Hystop* 


Wak AND THE MINIstTRY 

ODERN WAR is gigantic in 
M every aspect — in areas of the 
earth’s surface (and the sea and the air) 
that become battle-fields, in destruction 
of human life and property, in the mobil- 
ization of all types of power for the one 
purpose of effective combat. The future 
of every endeavor of mankind to achieve 
a better life for all must now be viewed 
in relation to the war in which we are 
now engaged, its outcome and the success 
or failure of plans to prevent another 
war. The Christian churches will find it 
difficult to secure adequate trained lead- 
ership in the years following the war, 
but so will almost all other institutions 
which attempt to serve the non-technical, 
non-scientific aspects of man’s life. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that, un- 
less an effective system of world order 
is established to break the sequence of 
armaments, international anarchy and 
war, there can be no hope for the con- 
tinuance of the normal ministry of the 
church. It will be necessary, rather, to 





*Minister for Student Life, Division of Chris- 
tian Education, Board of Home Missions, 
Congregational Christian Churches. 


train large numbers of men for the mili- 
tary and naval chaplaincy and to lose 
many of the best prospects for the min- 
istry to the armed forces and to the 
technical tasks that will have to be per- 
formed by so many if the increasing de- 
mands of preparedness and war are to 
be met. Any long-range consideration of 
the whole problem of ministerial leader- 
ship which does not take these facts into 
account is unrealistic. 
Tue Post-war TASK oF THE CHURCH 
If this nation is to provide the right 
kind of leadership in the councils of the 
nations as they work for the establish- 
ment of an enduring peace, there must 
be not only adequate but outstanding 
leadership in the churches. The minis- 
ters of today are in a position of critical 
importance. They can help Christian 
people to an understanding of the basic 
problems to be solved if the world is to 
have peace; they can lead their people 
in an even greater participation in the 
movements that will influence and largely 
determine the way in which these prob- 
lems will be met. The ministers of to- 
morrow will have an even greater and 
more difficult role to play for they must 
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lead their people in continued efforts and 
continued responsibility when the temp- 
tation to relax and give up the struggle 
for world order will be great. They will 
have to deal with disillusionment and re- 
action and all the multiplied problems 
and tensions that will become most severe 
ten or fifteen years after the conclusion 
of the fighting. It may well be that 
these ministers will have to lead the 
churches at a time when popular feeling 
has turned against the church. It is 
these ministers of tomorrow whom we 
are seeking to discover today. 


The churches’ leadership in the estab- 
lishment of a just and enduring peace 
is, of course, only one of the many con- 
cerns which will be before the ministers 
and members of our churches in days 
ahead. It would be easy to paint the 
full picture of the opportunities before 
the churches in the years ahead — op- 
portunities which will never be realized 
unless we have unusual pastoral leader- 
ship. If we are to recruit not only men 


but the best men for the ministry, we 


must paint that picture. We must call 
upon our most vital and imaginative 
leaders in the church today, both the 
ministry and the laity, to tell of the 
church of tomorrow. The brave new 
world of science, technology and indus- 
try is being forecast in every magazine. 
We are constantly reminded that there 
are great advances in wartime for science 
and industry. All of this leaves more 
thoughtful young people quite unim- 
pressed. These young men and women, 
and they are the potential leaders of our 
churches, are far more concerned with 
the problems of human relationships than 
they are with the technological advances 
of our time. They see the war as a vast 
revelation of the tragedy of scientific 
advancement without spiritual growth. 
They do not believe that life will be bet- 
ter, easier, more pleasant because of a 
ten year orgy of destruction. But they 
are not in despair. They are eager to 
hear the voice of the church calling for 


leaders for a great era of hard and unre- 
mitting work of construction and rebirth. 
It is to these young people that we must 
speak. Where are they? Many of them 
are in the youth groups of our churches. 
They are still in high school and are 
therefore living at home. The boys in 
this group are thinking that the war will 
not be over soon. They believe that they 
will yet give some years of their lives to 
military training and activity. It is to 
these boys that we must speak now about 
the ministry. 


DEFERMENT FOR PRE-MINISTERIAL 
TRAINING 


It is my conviction that we must help 
them to see the importance of asking 
for deferment from military service in 
order that they may prepare in college 
and seminary for the Christian ministry. 
This point of view may be criticized by 
those in the ministry who feel that there 
is great value to be gained by ministerial 
candidates through participation in the 
war as members of the armed forces. I 
would not oppose this conviction, and I 
wish to discuss later the importance of 
discovering now in the armed forces men 
who will be good prospects for the min- 
istry. However, it seems to me that it 
reveals a lack of confidence in the essen- 
tial character of the church and the tasks 
of its ministers when we infer that it is 
necessary that the greater share of the 
men who will be our ministers in the 
post-war world must have had a period 
of extra-curricular training in the war 
itself. If we are going to imply that 
civilians and soldiers cannot unite as one 
people with common aims and purposes 
after the war, then we had better prepare 
for something closely resembling revolu- 
tion in this country. I would put it down 
as a basic matter of strategy and philos- 
ophy on which we must all agree that 
the ministry in coming years will be 
made up of men who were in the war as 
Chaplains or combatants, those who re- 
mained in their pastorates or were de- 
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ferred from military service to prepare 
for the ministry, and those who were in 
Civilian Public Service — and that all 
these men will be united in service of 
Christ and His Church with no distinc- 
tion between them to be made on the 
ground of experience during the war 
years. 

A boy will seek deferment from mili- 
tary service in order to prepare for the 
ministry only if he has seen in personal 
terms the challenge of the ministry in 
the post-war years and only if he has 
become convinced that his church needs 
him and wants him to accept deferment 
and begin his preparation now. (Those 
who might be tempted to seek deferment 
for other than the right reasons can 
easily be discovered and weeded out if 
we make the right reasons clear, com- 
pelling and determinative in our choice 
of candidates.) We cannot expect to 
recruit outstanding young men for the 
ministry in these days unless we are 
deeply convinced that it is more impor- 
tant for them to serve in the training 
corps of the church than of the army 
or navy. Apparently, our government 
believes that this training for the 
church’s ministry is more important, for 
the deferment has been provided. It is 
up to us to help young men make their 
difficult decision, to ask for deferment, 
to accept whatever sacrifices this may 
mean, and to do it all with a good heart 
and a good conscience. Then, through 
our departments of student work and 
our committees on ministerial training, 
we must help these deferred men to feel 
a burning sense of purpose and mission. 
They must study harder, serve more 
willingly and faithfully, live more deeply 
than others because they are set apart 
for a great task. Yet they must not per- 
mit themselves to be “set apart” in any 
way that would seem to isolate them 
from their fellows in either complacent 
superiority or self-conscious loneliness. 
It is admittedly difficult for a young man 
to achieve that perspective which may 


help him see that there is more than one 
way to fight for the freedoms which this 
war is supposed to preserve. Yet it is 
precisely such a perspective that we must 
have in our ministers in the years ahead. 
The best men will be tempered and 
strengthened by the experience of defer- 
ment for continued study; but we must 
help them by counsel, encouragement and 
above all, by holding constantly before 
them the vision of their task and the 
task of all Christian leaders. 


RECRUITING FROM THE ARMED Forces 


The entrance into the Christian min- 
istry of numbers of men who have served 
in the armed forces of the country should 
result in an impressive strengthening of 
our whole ministry. Like the Chaplains 
who will return to churches after the 
war, these men will have few if any illu- 
sions about war itself but will have 
greater knowledge than most of us of 
the nature and capacity of the human 
spirit under tension. They will be older 
than the usual candidate for ordination, 
when they complete their training. The 
necessity of adjusting to civilian life 
after life in the armed forces will have 
matured them and prepared them for 
later adjustments which are often diffi- 
cult for the young minister. We ought 
to expect, in the next twenty-five years 
as in the last, that some of the strongest 
ministers will be men who have seen 
action. 


Our Chaplains are a valuable recruit- 
ing group in the armed forces. The ex- 
cellent work they are doing, not only in 
their conduct of worship but in manifold 
personal contacts with the men, will bear 
rich fruit in the influencing of outstand- 
ing men to the choice of the ministry as 


a career. We should be in close touch 
with our Chaplains, getting from them 
names of men who are considering the 
ministry and providing them with litera- 
ture for distribution to these men. All 
of us concerned with recruiting ought 
ourselves to be in contact with these men 
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by letter; we should try to meet them 
when they are on furlough and include 
them in groups meeting to consider the 
challenge of the ministry. Under the 
provisions of the “GI Bill of Rights,” 
these men will receive financial aid from 
the Government for the completion of 
their academic training. Whether this 
help will be given to those in Seminary, 
or whether it should be accepted if 
offered, are problems that will have to 
be worked out. It is apparent, at any 
rate, that the financial problems of these 
men will be less acute than those of the 
next group we must consider. 


MEN IN CIVILIAN Pustic SERVICE 


The men in Civilian Public Service 
are, for the most part, closely related 
to their churches. Perhaps, in the case 
of the men from the non-peace churches, 
it would be better to use the past tense; 
for I have discovered in correspondence 
with many of these men from our own 
churches that they feel very strongly 
their isolation from the church, a feeling 
which is emphasized for them by the 
very closeness of the men from the his- 
toric peace churches to their church fel- 
lowships. That this should be the case 
is nothing short of tragic — for us as 
well as for them. We should never for- 
get that these are men who have taken 
with absolute seriousness the Christian 
teaching concerning the primacy of 
God’s will in determining a Christian’s 
actions. It is unforgivable if, because 
we disagree with their actions, we forget 
that they have acted according to the 
dictates of their consciences. It is 
exactly such a basis for action which we 
are seeking to inculcate as the very foun- 
dation of Christian behavior. We should 
be in close fellowship with these men for 
this reason, if for no other. 


Almost all of the men in Civilian 
Public Service are eager for some kind 
of humanitarian service following the 
war. Many of them should enter the 
ministry. They will be interested in 


special types of ministry: to rural areas, 
in industrial centers, to migrants, and 
these are exactly the types of special 
ministry that we must develop. The 
churches can gain these men for the 
ministry if they will extend to them now 
the hand of fellowship, if they will make 
an honest effort to understand their prob- 
lems, to sustain their morale, to show 
them that they are rendering a most im- 
portant service to the Church and to their 
country. The financial problems of these 
men are great. Many of them have de- 
pendents, for whom no provision is made 
under the existing law. They them- 
selves receive no pay from the govern- 
ment and must be supported by contribu- 
tions of friends or by their churches. 


We must also plan now to provide 
financial help for those from Civilian 
Public Service who expect to enter col- 
leges and seminaries to train for the 
ministry. They will receive no assist- 
ance from the government and it is to 
be hoped that they will receive it from 
us. We need their experience and their 
vision. 


THE LoNGER VIEW 


This article has of necessity dealt large- 
ly with recruiting for the ministry in 
wartime. Let me reiterate, however, the 
statement with which I began. If we are 
to have continuing armaments and wars, 
we will fight a losing battle not only for 
the ministry but for the Church itself. 
Our aim in recruiting in wartime must 
be to call to the service of the churches 
men who will help the churches in the 
struggle to establish a just world order. 
This puts our present task of recruiting 
in the realm of the urgent, where it be- 
longs. For a weak church will never 
seriously assume the task of educating 
for peace, and a weak church is just the 
church we will have if we do not find 
the right men for the ministry. 


But recruiting for the ministry is al- 
ways an urgent task of the Christian 
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church. It is part of the total missionary 
task, which is the very heart of the 
church’s life. Recruiting, then, is part 
of Evangelism. The minister who is 
truly evangelical in word and deed, the 
minister who preaches the Gospel that 
impels — that minister will call young 
men into the Christian ministry. For his 
church fellowship will be vital, active, 
on the frontier; his own activities 
will be motivated and controlled by a 
certainty of their importance for the 
whole cause of Christ in the world today. 
Recruiting for the ministry depends upon 
such men in our churches. All that we 
can plan and carry out in our programs 
of Christian Education, Student and 
Young People’s Work must be aids to 
these men. Without them, nothing can 
be done. Assuming that we now have 
such men in our churches, and I believe 
we do, let me suggest briefly the ways in 
which we can help them win men to the 
ministry : 

1. There should be a close tie-up be- 
tween our Departments of Education and 
Evangelism, so that they have a common 
purpose and a single impact. Ministers 
should be constantly helped by both 
groups to win children and young people 
to the knowledge and service of Christ 
and the Church. We ought to say again 
and again that there is no true Christian 
learning without service. 

2. Our programs of young people’s 
and student work must be strengthened 
and, especially in the student field, many 
more full-time leaders must be provided. 
My own denomination is especially remiss 
in this respect, and I venture to predict 
that all efforts toward the recruitment of 
ministers from our own ranks will fail 
until we establish and adequately staff 
student centers in colleges and universi- 
ties where many of our youth are edu- 
cated. 


3. The church-related colleges must re- 
veal a vitality and a sense of Christian 
purpose so compelling that many of our 
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best young men will go to these colleges 
and will receive there a sense of the 
church’s mission in the modern world, 
which no secular college or university 
can give. 

4. The Seminaries and the Church 
Boards or Departments of Education, 
Evangelism, and the Ministry must work 
in closer cooperation. Perhaps the war 
has helped in this, but my observation 
leads me to the conclusion that even now 
the Seminaries are not working closely 
enough with denominational agencies in 
all aspects of the recruiting and training 
of the ministry. 

5. The agencies in our churches which 
are responsible for the training of the 
ministry should also take responsibility 
for continued training, counsel and care 
of ministers in the service of our 
churches. If ministers are not good re- 
cruiters, it is probably because they them- 
selves are restless, frustrated and despair- 
ing in their own ministry. A program of 
recruiting that leaves the problems of our 
present ministry unsolved will inevitably 
face defeat. 


6. Our youth programs, student pro- 
grams, church-related colleges and Sem- 
inaries must combine in organizing and 
carrying through conferences and re- 
treats where those who are considering 
the ministry and other forms of Christian 
service may meet together for fellowship 
and inspiration and for contact with vital 
leaders in these fields. There is no more 
hopeful sign in this whole matter of re- 
cruiting than the holding in wartime of 
such meetings. They should be informal, 
yet intensive. To their planning we 
should give our best thought and our 
highest vision of the church’s task. As 
soon as possible, we should plan to bring 
together in such groups, the men who 
have been deferred, the returned veter- 
ans, and the men from C. P. S. For it 
is one fellowship of consecrated and de- 
termined men that we seek — men who 
can serve the Church in the greatest era 
of opportunity since her founding. 


II 
PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


THoMaAS S. KEPLER* 


F A RENOWNED scientist A. E. 

(George William Russell)  re- 
marked, “He is not realiy intelligent for 
his mind embraces little outside his pro- 
fession.... A candle does not shine 
light only in one direction.” For the 
evil of theological education which de- 
velops ministers whose light shines in 
but one direction we are concerned to- 
day: yet we want ministerial education 
to create men who are expertly trained 
as professional theologians. This state- 
ment is not a paradox: rather it is a 
rallying cry for colleges and seminaries 
to meet the problem with careful planning 
and articulate wisdom. 

We are certain of one fact today re- 
garding the liberal arts college: It is 
not a technical school to train techno- 
logical experts skilled in just the sciences. 
Of another factor we need to be as care- 
fully aware: The liberal arts college is 
not a quasi-substitute for a graduate 
professional school. Its task is to pre- 
pare its graduates to become educated 
men before they go to graduate schools 
to become professional experts. 

“All men,” said Comenius, “fleeing 
outward from themselves, seek in the 
world and its things wherewith to calm 
and quiet their minds. . . . The world is 
our school.” Certainly this last sentence 
of Comenius sounds the basis for min- 
isterial education. “The world is the 
minister’s school!” And the broad com- 
prehensive manner by which the minister 
should understand his world wherein he 
is to become a professional interpreter 
should be given him by the liberal arts 
college. 


*Professor of Religion, Lawrence College. 


Mark Van Doren (Liberal Education, 
page 168) speaks of the desire which 
graduate schools have for men to come 
to them with this wide understanding of 
the world: “Graduate and professional 
schools are beginning to ask that stu- 
dents who come to them from college 
be more liberally prepared. But the col- 
leges do not know at the moment what 
this means. Having survived the chaos 
of the elective system by transforming 
themselves into professional institutions, 
and having found that in a way this 
worked, they are puzzled when they hear 
that the great schools above them are not 
satisfied with the way. They know they 
should teach something, but they still 
have to know that it is the liberal arts. 
The medical schools are aware of this 
if no other institutions are. It may be 
that the reform of the college will come 
from the professions after all: from 
their discovery that what they need most 
is good minds to work with, and that the 
first thing a doctor, lawyer, priest, or 
engineer has to be is a person.” 

Theological schools as well as medical 
schools: are becoming aware of this 
needed reform. Two years ago after a 
paper at a religion conference expressed 
the idea of having courses in literature 
and history in our theological schools, so 
that more courses in religion could be 
given at the undergraduate level in place 
of the other humanities, I wrote to one 
of my teacher-friends in a theological 
schooi saying that I was very much 
against such an educational maneuver, 
that a graduate school of religion should 
concentrate on religion courses in the 
more explicit manner. His reply to me 
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was that something had to be done some- 
where in the educational scheme, for 
many theological students came to the 
seminaries generally ignorant of history, 
literature, and the humanities in general! 
Another seminary teacher recently wrote 
“Many graduate students in religion now 
come from schools or from departments 
of study which do not provide a liberal 
arts education.” 

The best foundation for pre-theolog- 
ical students is a broad introduction to 
the liberal arts curriculum in an institu- 
tion with a _ ~religious-culture-centered 
educational norm. Religion as a solitary 
standard for education may be too nar- 
row, as in the cases of some ‘Bible Col- 
leges’; culture apart from religion is 
sometimes synonymous with sophistica- 
tion. Religion and culture wedded make 
an educational norm of balance. 

In this ideal college pattern I do not 
suggest a major in religion. Instead, I 
ask that pre-theological students strike a 
balanced interest in all sections of the 
liberal arts curriculum, obtaining enough 
courses in religion to give them the feel 
of content and method to prepare them 
for their study in graduate schools. It 
is not that I want to minimize study in 
courses of religion — far from it! I 
merely want pre-theological students to 
become broadly educated persons be- 
fore they become professionally educated 
theologians. If there needs to be more 
technical theological education, the place 
for it is in an additional year of semi- 
nary study, not in the liberal arts college 
program. 

In the college program of a pre-theo- 
logical student I suggest the following 
needs in his preparation: (1) He ought 
to understand the significance and back- 
ground of the social gospel. It is true 
that Amos, Isaiah, and Jesus never had 
college courses in economics, sociology, 
and political science. But they did not 
live in the complex international world of 
the twentieth century with the vast prob- 
lems of a machine age. Today the 


modern preacher needs to know the com- 
parative values of fascist, communistic, 
and democratic states, not only for the 
sake of his own knowledge, but also be- 
cause his parishioners are aware of social 
ideologies. If war has its economic roots, 
an age of scientific observation wishes 
to have more than general statements to 
such effect: it desires that its inter- 
preters have a skilled understanding of 
social sciences in order that they can 
intelligently interpret religion in its re- 
lation to the complex social scene. The 
pre-theological student ought to spend 
ample time in those courses wherein so- 
ciology, political science, and economics 
give him foundation. 


(2) The pre-theological student ought 
to become acquainted with those fields in 
the physical and biological sciences which 
will give him cosmological description 
and a knowledge of the scientific method. 
It is not my contention that the bare use 
of the scientific method will give a stu- 
dent proof for religious ideas: it will, 
however, give to the student a carefully 
described portrait of the universe from 
which religious ideas can be inferred. In 
an age wherein the scientific method has 
won approval, religious students need to 
utilize such a tool for discovering truth, 
in so far as it is possible. If religious 
truth is a part of all truth, the general 
method for finding truth needs to be 
discerned. The use of the scientific meth- 
od in religious thinking is one of the 
best correctives of shoddy wishful pro- 
cedures in reaching theological conclu- 
sions. 


If man has emerged by a slow evolu- 
tionary process on this planet, the minis- 
ter should know the historical and de- 
scriptive facts in regard to this emergence 
of men. He ought also to know some- 
thing about the cosmic framework in 
which the emergence of life on this planet 
has taken place. Science courses cannot 
in their descriptive bases tell a student 
whether he should be a cosmic theist, a 
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neo-supernaturalist, or a naturalistic hu- 
manist, but the data as found in courses 
in physics and biology can greatly help 
him to understand the relative implica- 
tions of such schools of thought. 

(3) The student needs to see what 
man is and why he acts as he does 
through studies in genetics, anthropology, 
and psychology. The mind-body rela- 
tion composes a complex problem. Many 
are the well-known theoretical solutions 
of the mind-body problem, ranging from 
those of Descartes and Spinoza to those 
of the behaviorists and the neo-realists. 
A knowledge of man from the perspec- 
tives of anthropology and genetics will 
not give any easy answer to the mind- 
body problem. Data from such sciences, 
however, will cause one with more intri- 
cate seriousness to face the question, 
“What is man?” As he hears men like 
H. F. Osborn suggest that man arrived 
at the end of his development as a psycho- 
physical organism with the Cro-mag- 
nons perhaps two score thousand years 
ago, it may rescue the interpreter from 
any shallow or facile concepts about man 
from the biological angle. It will make 
him more conscious of the particular 
historical moment where biology leaves 
off and theology enters in in this appre- 
ciation of man’s destiny. 

Psychology will help describe why this 
complex organism acts as it does in be- 
havior attitudes. Especially in an age 
where psychiatry has become a valuable 
pastoral aid for the minister, it is ex- 
pedient that he have a basis for under- 
standing man’s attitudes through foun- 
dational studies in psychology. 

(4) The potential minister needs a 
feel of history. Perhaps the Book of 
Daniel may give to the minister an inter- 
esting re-interpretation of history in the 
ancient world from the Jewish theo- 
cratic viewpoint framed in apocalyptic 
language. However, it is necessary that 
even an enlightened interpreter of ancient 
history, whether he sees history from the 
Jewish biblical angle or from any other 
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scope of interpretation, know the factual 
data about nations: He needs to know 
historical details about the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Medes, the Persians, 
the Greeks, the Syrians, the Egyptians in 
order to enrich his knowledge of those 
“pagan” nations. How can anyone well 
understand the interpreters from Augus- 
tine to the Reformation without a factual 
description of events in the countries in- 
volved in so-called medieval history? 
How can one appreciate 18th century 
rationalism or the rise of Wesleyan 
evangelism without a factual knowledge 
of English history, or interpret the rise 
of American religious movements with- 
out a descriptive study of American his- 
tory? 

(5) He also ought to have a broad 
appreciation of music, literature, and art. 
Few ministers will be like Matthew Ar- 
nold who turned to literature as a substi- 
tute for the religion which he had lost. 
Yet I know of few vehicles better able to 
interpret religious ideas than that of lit- 
erature. “Shakespeare is a universe and 
Dante is another one,” says a contem- 
porary writer. Richard Roberts wrote a 
few years ago that during the early 
1930’s he obtained more spiritual solace 
from William Blake than from any other 
place. A contemporary American theolo- 
gian has stated that the seeing of John 
Drinkwater’s ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
aroused in him a deep consciousness of 
God. Another individual has confessed 
that the reading of Kipling’s THE 
LIGHT THAT FAILED changed the 
purpose of his life completely. Truly the 
pre-theological student might say with 
Emily Dickinson, 

“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry.” 

Need not the trained theologian be 
reminded of “the terrible experience of 
Darwin who used his mind like a ma- 
chine until it lost the power to find 
Shakespeare anything but ‘intolerably 
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dull’ and ‘nauseating’, and knew too late 
that the penalty was a ‘loss of happi- 
ness’ ” ? 

Through introducing the pre-theolog- 
ical student to literature, music, and art 
can the liberal arts curriculum save him 
from “the later penalty” of a “loss of 
happiness”, as well as give him an under- 
standing of the broader humanities. 

(6) Very briefly I should add that 
some knowledge of languages and mathe- 
matics will help a pre-theological student 
realize that words and formulas are 
tangible, rich symbols to express the 
world of ultimate reality. The intimate 
appreciation of these finer symbols will 
help him epitomize with the interpreter’s 
conception of reality before the trans- 
lators started their work. 


How SPECIALIZED SHOULD STUDIES 
IN RELIGION BE? 


After this perusal of the above six 
fields of interest in which the pre-theolog- 
ical student should find balanced interest, 
the question naturally arises: How much 
concentration can the pre-theological stu- 
dent give to courses in religion if he pur- 
sue this broad foundational preparation? 
My answer is simple: He cannot major 
in religion, for he needs to use his four 
years too widely in obtaining a broad 
knowledge of the humanities and the 
sciences in the liberal arts curriculum. He 
should not major in religion, because if 
he should, he not only would warp the 
desired breadth of knowledge so greatly 
needed for an educated minister; he 
would also be taking in college a number 
of courses which would be repeated in 
seminary studies. 


In the liberal arts curriculum the pre- 
theological student should take suffi- 
cient religion courses to obtain a general 
background of content and to learn tech- 
nical methods of study and appreciation. 
I suggest that he have a survey course 
in the Old Testament and the New Tes- 
tament: this would give him the needed 
introductory biblical content and acquaint 


him with the higher criticism and the re- 
ligious-historical method of biblical ap- 
preciation. If these courses were organ- 
ized around a _ semester three-hour 
pattern, six hours of his college hours 
would thus be consumed. 


For general appreciation of religious 
thought I would suggest that a student 
have a semester course in philosophy of 
religion on an introductory basis; and 
possibly a general survey course of the 
world religions of the East. 


Finally I should like to have each col- 
lege allow a tutorial course for the pre- 
theological student, during his last year, 
of three hours a semester. In this course 
the teacher would introduce the student 
to particular scholars, books, methods of 
religious inquiry and criticism which 
would prepare the student for the feel 
of graduate study. He would let the 
student see how religious movements are 
correctives of one another. He would go 
more intricately with him into the meth- 
ods of biblical criticism which are too 
technically specialized for the general 
courses in biblical study. He would help 
the student “fill in the gaps” of his pre- 
theological education in religion courses, 
so that he would fit normally and easily 
into the graduate pattern of a theological 
seminary. 

My plan for the education of the theo- 
logical student in college and seminary is 
somewhat Utopian. But I believe that a 
profession like that of the ministry needs 
Utopian ideals. If our present plan of 
four years in college and three years in 
seminary gives insufficient time for mak- 
ing the student a professionally trained 
theologian in the seminary experience, 
as well as giving him a broad liberal arts 
basis in college, then there is but one 
corrective: Increase the years of study 
in the seminary. 

We do want thoroughly yet broadly 
trained ministers whose light will shine 
in all directions as it catches its flame 
from One who was the light of the 
world! 





Ii 
THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY FOR 
A NEW WORLD ORDER 


WILLIAM CLAYTON BowErR* 


HE STUDIES of Kelly and May 

have brought to light the fact that 
theological education has been among the 
slowest to respond to the demands of cul- 
tural change. On the other hand, how- 
ever, as a result in large measure of these 
studies, theological education has made 
considerable progress in recent years. Ex- 
isting curricula and programs within 
theological education itself have been an- 
alyzed and compared. These results 
have been set against the background of 
general educational theory and practice. 
Some attempt has been made in the anal- 
ysis of the functions in which ministers 
engage and of the needs and expectations 
of the churches. The result has been a 
renaissance of theological education and 
a rapid advance when the resulting 
changes are compared with previously 
prevailing practice. 

Another factor which has had great 
influence upon the improvement of theo- 
logical education has been the organiza- 
tion of the American Association of 
Theological Seminaries. The adoption 
by this body of official criteria upon the 
basis of which seminaries are admitted 
to membership has proved a great stim- 
ulus to theological education. It should 
be said, however, that these improve- 
ments are in their initial stages, and 
much remains to be done, even in normal 
times, to bring the training of ministers 
to an effective level. 


*Professor Emeritus, Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. This paper is an 
address delivered before the Central Kentucky 
— Ministers’ Association, October 11, 
1943. 


Now, however, theological education, 
like all other forms of education, faces 
the task of re-thinking its aims, content, 
method,. and organization in the light of 
the unprecedented demands of the post- 
war world. Never has education as a 
social process been faced with such stu- 
pendous opportunities and responsibilities 
as are presented by the necessity of 
building a new world order upon the 
ruins of the old. The victory of the 
United Nations, however decisive, will 
not build that new world. After peace 
has been achieved and the diplomatic 
foundations have been laid, that task will 
devolve upon the operation of the con- 
structive intellectual, social, and spiritual 
forces of a world society. Among these 
forces education will play a major, if 
not the major part. 


There is evidence of a growing con- 
viction that if the new world is to be 
what it may and should be, it will need 
to be built upon moral and spiritual 
foundations. Science, technology, and 
economic and political arrangements, 
however indispensable they may be, are 
not sufficient guarantees that the emer- 
gent social vision of a better world than 
any we have known will be achieved. 
Many of us believe with Vice President 
Wallace that society must have a new 
heart, and that the structural founda- 
tions of the new world must be deeply 
laid in religious attitudes and motives. 
But if religion is to assume a funda- 
mental role in the building of the new 
order, it must have a creative leadership 
of high potential, social intelligence, re- 
ligious insight, and whole-souled com- 
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mitment to the ideals of the Kingdom of 
God as a social reality. 

I venture to suggest six items that in 
my opinion should characterize the 
training of ministers for the new world 
order. These, I assume, should charac- 
terize good theological education at any 
time, but they are especially emphasized 
by the unprecedented demands of the 
post-war world. 

First, theological education should be 
reoriented much more than it now is 
toward the contemporary world and to 
the specific needs of individuals and of 
society that arise out of the concrete 
conditions of that world. Traditional 
theological education has placed its pri- 
mary emphasis upon the historical dis- 
ciplines — the linguistic, exegetical, and 
historical study of the literature of the 
Bible, the history of the church, and the 
history of Christian thought — with 
only secondary concern for the utiliza- 
tion of these end-products of past Chris- 
tian experience in dealing with the issues 
of modern life. The members of the 
faculties who are responsible for these 
disciplines have been trained in highly 
specialized programs looking toward 
teaching and research in these fields. 
Their continuing study and research are 
concerned for the most part with 
sources, documents, and a highly spe- 
cialized literature. The result is a high 
degree of specialization in particular 
fields whose subject-matters derive from 
the past and constitute the great bodies 
of theological tradition. 


This weighting in the direction of the 
past is by no means peculiar to theolog- 
ical education. Law until recently in the 
better law schools has been concerned 
primarily with precedent. More and 
more, under the influence of men like 
Roscoe Pound, law is coming to be seen 
as a function of changing social relations 
and must be re-examined, reinterpreted, 
and rewritten in terms of the emergent 
problems of an evolving society. Sim- 
ilarly, economics was taught historically 


in terms of the classical theorists. Only 
a few years ago did it occur to the de- 
partment of economics in the University 
of Chicago that the place to begin was 
with the urgent current problems of the 
depression and go to the classical econo- 
mists to discover what light, if any, they 
had to throw upon the new and different 
economic processes of a rapidly evolving 
national and world situation. 


If the theological seminary is to pre- 
pare men for creative leadership in the 
new world order, it must introduce them 
to life as it is being lived today, where 
history is in the making and where cul- 
ture is moving in new directions and 
taking on new characteristics. 


This reorientation of theological edu- 
cation would place the primary emphasis 
upon the operational aspects of Chris- 
tianity as a social movement in the full 
recognition that what is now historical 
was at the point of its origin opera- 
tional, and what is now operational will 
in time become historical. The opera- 
tional is now, and always has been, the 
growing edge of history. It is, in fact, 
the present moment of history. 


Second, the preparation of ministers 
for the new world order will be func- 
tional. 


If religion is to play a creative role in 
the building of the new world toward 
which we are moving, its functional re- 
lation to culture must be understood and 
much more effectively taught than it 
now is in theological seminaries. Theo- 
logical education has worked far too 
narrowly within its own specialized tra- 
dition. It needs to have its perspectives 
broadened by a more objective and in- 
clusive approach, such as is offered by 
the humanities and especially by the so- 
cial sciences. Particularly, it needs to 
take account of the results of the last 
three-quarters of a century of the scien- 
tific study of religion by the anthropolo- 
gists, ethnologists, sociologists, and psy- 
chologists. As a result of these studies 
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religion is seen to be a phase of the total 
culture of a people, deriving its changing 
theological concepts and institutional or- 
ganization from the entire range of the 
practical interests and activities of the 
common life and finding its creative ex- 
pression in the cross criticism and con- 
servation or reconstruction of the intel- 
lectual, social, economic, political, be- 
haviors of the social group. As a result 
of these researches the theological sem- 
inary now possesses, as it has not here- 
tofore, the insights and the patterns of 
procedure for articulating religion with 
the changing life of contemporary cul- 
ture and for utilizing its resources cre- 
atively for the integration of the values 
that are operative in the various fields 
of human interest and activity and for 
the appraisal and reconstruction of these 
interests and activities in the light of the 
total meaning and worth of life in terms 
of its responsible relation to God. 


Likewise, theological education should 
be functional with relation to the oper- 
ational needs of the churches and of the 
activities of its leaders. The content and 
organization of its curriculum should rest 
upon a thoroughgoing and critical anal- 
ysis of the functions of church leader- 
ship. These functions will include (1) 
Discovering the needs of the constituency 
of the local church; (2) relating the 
church to its historical inheritance; (3) 
administration; (4) providing adequate 
physical equipment; (5) preaching; (6) 
the conduct of worship and the cultiva- 
tion of the devotional life; (7) work 
with individuals and family groups; (8) 
the development of the church group as 
a sustaining fellowship; (9) the educa- 
tional work of the church; (10) relations 
with the community; (11) the formation 
of public opinion; (12) missions and 
benevolence; (13) social action; (14) 
evangelism; (15) discovering, enlisting, 
and training the leadership of the 
church; (16) understanding and par- 
ticipating in denominational relations and 
activities; (17) understanding and par- 


ticipating in interdenominational rela- 
tions and activities, including the ecu- 
menical church. 


When these functions are translated 
into student needs they become the basis 
for a functional seminary program. The 
seminary program should provide for 
something like the following needs: (1) 
to become aware of operative Christian- 
ity as a phenomenon of contemporary 
life; (2) to make Christianity a con- 
structive and creative factor in personal 
living and in society; (3) to see the re- 
lation of operative and contemporary 
Christianity to historic Christianity; (4) 
to understand the human material with 
which the religious leader will have to 
work; (5) to understand the nature of 
religion and its functional relation to 
human experience; (6) to understand 
and use the procedures involved in ad- 
ministering a corporate religious enter- 
prise; (7) to understand and effectively 
use speech and the arts in religious 
work; (8) to diagnose his own interests 
and capacities as a basis for confirming 
or rectifying his choice of religious lead- 
ership as a vocation and for selecting the 
particular phase of operative Christianity 
in which he will work; (9) to discover 
his deficiencies as a basis for remedial 
treatment; (10) for guidance in making 
his personal adjustments; (11) for ac- 
quiring methods of critically handling 
his materials, creativity, ability to see the 
inter-relatedness of facts in one field to 
facts in other fields, and of drawing upon 
his own experience; (12) for the stim- 
ulation and enrichment of his own per- 
sonal religious life during his residence 
in the seminary; (13) for adequate op- 
portunity for observation and participa- 
tion in the practical operation of the 
churches; (14) to have contact with 
outstanding religious leaders; (15) to 
acquire attitudes and procedures for con- 
tinuous growth after leaving the sem- 
inary; (16) for an understanding and 
appreciation of culture as a total social 
process; (17) to acquire the ability to 
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work tolerantly and co-operatively with 
those in and outside his church who 
differ widely from his own viewpoint. 

It is only necessary to superimpose 
such a list of the needs of students in 
training for the creative leadership of 
the church upon existing theological cur- 
ricula to suggest how radical is the re- 
construction which most seminaries need 
to undergo in order to become functional. 

Third, the preparation of ministers 
for the new world order should reach 
much farther down into the educational 
program of the theological student than 
it now does. 

Professional education in religion, as 
in all other types of professional train- 
ing, should rest upon a much more thor- 
ough and rationally organized foundation 
in the natural sciences, the humanities, 
and the social sciences than it has. A 
fundamental weakness in theological edu- 
cation has been a high degree of spe- 
cialization in a particular field without a 
broad and substantial grounding in the 
other phases of the culture in relation to 
which the religious leader must work. 
This responsibility the seminaries, under 
the standards of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Seminaries, have 
handed over to the college of liberal arts, 
though the A.B. degree, as an analysis 
of A.B. programs will show, is ex- 
tremely indeterminate in its content and 
offers no guarantee that a rational foun- 
dation has been laid for professional 
study in the field of religion. 


This control of pre-professional edu- 
cation should extend down as far as the 
junior year of the traditional college of 
liberal arts. If it were possible to assume 
that the freshman and sophomore years 
of the college are devoted to general edu- 
cation, it would be so much the better. 
But in any case, no one is adequately 
prepared to work professionally in the 
field of religion who has not been thor- 
oughly grounded in the methods and 
results of the natural sciences, in the 
humanities, and in the social sciences, at 


an advanced level. However urgent 
this necessity was before the war, grow- 
ing out of the nature and function of 
religion in relation to personal and social 
experience, it is much more urgent as 
religion faces its responsibility in the 
new world where a broad understanding 
of cultural forces is absolutely essential. 


In such a downward extension of con- 
trol as is here suggested, the traditional 
differentiation between “graduate” and 
“undergraduate” studies would tend to 
disappear, giving place to a new align- 
ment between “general education” and 
“advanced study.” The result would be 
a very great strengthening of theological, 
as of all other forms of professional edu- 
cation. The now-prevailing three-year 
B.D. program would become a five-year 
program. The difference would not be 
primarily quantitative, but qualitative. 
It would guarantee a rationally organized 
and consistent program of studies in 
which a proper proportionate emphasis 
could be placed upon the broad founda- 
tions of general culture and the field of 
specialization. There are no guarantees 
that this result can be obtained under the 
present system. 

In such an organization of programs 
of study based upon general education 
and advanced study, the traditional A.B. 
degree would come to have doubtful 
value, if indeed it might not be dispensed 
with entirely without loss to education, 
as it has been in some of the professional 
schools of the University of Michigan 
and in all but one of the professional 
schools of the University of Chicago 
prior to granting it at the level of general 
education. 

Fourth, the training of ministers for 
the new world order should give actual 
experience, under supervision, in the 
functions of religious leadership. 

Several types of procedure are being 
developed experimentally for dealing 
with this problem. One, under way in 
the General College of the University of 
Minnesota, Stephens College, George 
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Williams College, and the Central State 
Teachers College at Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan, is to organize the curriculum 
around the problems which the students 
face in their own personal and social 
living. These problems cut across the 
traditional departmental subject-matters, 
and bring to focus on these problems 
the contributions which the sciences, the 
humanities, and the social studies have 
to make to their resolution. In this exper- 
iment the functions of actual living be- 
come the core of the curriculum rather 
than subject-matter. 

Another, under way in Antioch Col- 
lege and the University of Cincinnati, is 
the co-operative plan by which half of 
the students are actually employed on 
jobs while the other half are engaged in 
study, these halves alternating in a pre- 
arranged time schedule. Under this 
plan the subject-matter of the curriculum 
is not greatly altered, though a definite 
orientation of interest and motive toward 
practice is achieved. 

Another, in operation in the better 
teachers colleges, provides observation 
and practice under supervision as an in- 
tegral part of the student’s program and 
as a qualification for certification. 

Another, of long standing in medical 
schools, is the provision of an internship 
in which the student observes the prac- 
tice of competent doctors, participates in 
their activities as an assistant, and in- 
creasingly assumes responsibilities in 
medical practice. Law schools have 
somewhat approximated this procedure 
in legal practice in the moot court. 

Theological seminaries have recently 
become interested in this problem, ap- 
proaching it through various forms of 
field work under supervision, as in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary and in 
Union Seminary in New York. Others, 
as in the College of the Bible at Lexing- 
ton, approach the problem through the 
placement of student ministers and the 
close supervision of their work in the 
parish, while engaged in seminary train- 
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ing. Others, as in the Missouri Synod 
and the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, have adopted the intern- 
ship, in which the student spends one 
year in participating in various phases of 
religious work in carefully accredited 
situations, under the guidance of mature 
and experienced religious leaders. Thus, 
if the student elects to do his internship 
during the summers, the content of his 
course is lengthened by one academic 
year, but not by a calendar year. 

Each of these experiments has its 
limitations and difficulties, and a full 
solution is not yet in sight. But out of 
this cumulative experience a way must 
be found for bringing thinking and prac- 
tice together into a synthesis of effective 
religious leadership. Deep in the prob- 
lem lies the two-fold danger of the theo- 
logical seminary becoming a remote, ab- 
stract, and theoretical ivory tower of 
intellectual acumen, on the one hand, 
and of the seminary becoming a super- 
ficial trade school equipping its students 
with mechanical techniques, on the other. 
Theological erudition without social real- 
ism, on the one hand, or activism without 
a sound intellectual content, on the other, 
can in neither case prepare ministers for 
effective leadership in the new world 
order. 

Fifth, theological preparation of min- 
isters for the new world order should 
abandon the anachronistic and unrealistic 
division between the so-called ‘“academ- 
ic” subjects and the so-called “practical” 
subjects. The organization of the cur- 
riculum which we have inherited in the 
theological seminary rests upon the tra- 
ditional dichotomy between the intellec- 
tual and the practical subjects which we 
have already discussed. This has always 
resulted in the disparagement of the 
practical subjects as non-intellectual. 


Once this dichotomy is recognized as 
unrealistic, it becomes clear that as much 
competent knowledge, disciplined think- 
ing, and critical insight is demanded in 
dealing with actual human situations in 
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the contemporary world as in collecting 
and deciphering original sources, clas- 
sifying and interpreting documents out of 
archives, or systematizing knowledge de- 
rived from the past. Who of us have 
not observed the pathetic incompetence 
of erudite scholars in particular fields 
of knowledge when confronted with 
complex and baffling human situations? 
At the moment in the world situation the 
intelligence and creativity of the human 
mind is confronted with problems of 
staggering proportions the answers to 
which are not to be found in books or 
manuscripts. The religious leader 
equipped with a bag of practical skills 
will find himself utterly incompetent to 
deal with the emergent problems of the 
new world that call for intelligence, in- 
sight, imagination, and inventiveness. 
Equally incompetent will be the intellec- 
tual who has not learned the processes of 
human thought as a creative instrument 
for solving concrete problems in the 
rapidly changing human scene. 


A much more realistic realignment of 
the subjects in the theological curriculum 
would be that between the historical and 
the contemporary or operative phases of 
religion as a social movement. Such a 
realignment would recognize the organic 
unity of the past and the present in a 
continuous process of becoming. As 
was suggested in an earlier paragraph, 
the present is the growing edge of a 
historic movement. It is, in the philoso- 
phy of the late George H. Mead, the only 
locus of reality there is. That narrow 
movement of reality, with its fringe of 
memory and its fringe of anticipation, is 
so narrow that while we speak of it it 
has moved from the past into the future. 
There is no such thing as a dead past. 
As far as it exists, it lives on in the 
present. There is no past “out there” 
which can be explored by the historian, 
as there is no future “out there” until 
it emerges out of what is now the living 
present. Moreover, the past as it sur- 
vives in documents, relics, institutions, 


and records that exist only in the pres- 
ent, is reinterpreted and recreated in the 
light of contemporary interests and val- 
ues. 

Christianity as a living religion and as 
a creative force in society is an operative 
movement, and its reality must be sought 
in the living present. What is now his- 
torical was at the moment of its genetic 
origin contemporary, fraught with the 
same indeterminateness of issue and 
solution as are the complex problems 
we face in our own generation. And 
what is now contemporary will in time 
become historical and seem to have been 
definitive and clear-cut. The past and 
the future are indissolubly one, bound 
together by the living tissue of the pres- 
ent moment of reality. 


Such a realignment of the theological 
curriculum would mean the redistribu- 
tion of the subject-matters. The his- 
torical subjects would deal with the oper- 
ations of Christianity in their historical 
contexts, and the operational subjects 
would deal with contemporary theology, 
contemporary changes in church organ- 
ization, contemporary phases of liturgy. 
Thus professors of church history, Old 
and New Testament, and theology would 
be concerned with the present operations 
of Christianity while those who deal 
primarily with the operational phases of 
Christianity would find themselves deal- 
ing with historic backgrounds, origins, 
and historical mutations. There would 
inevitably be much co-operative teaching. 


Above all, such a realignment of theo- 
logical subject-matter would provide the 
most effective possible principle for the 
synthesis of theological education which, 
under the traditional organization of 
subject-matter, has tended to fall apart 
into atomistic departments. 

Finally, the education of ministers for 
the new world order must be an educa- 
tion for change. Probably, at least so 
it seems to us, rapid and fundamental 
change in intellectual outlook, social or- 
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ganization, methods of thought, and ways 
of living are more characteristic of our 
generation than of any that has preceded 
it. This world of change cannot be met 
by precedents that grew up in historical 
conditions radically different from our 
own and that cannot be reproduced. The 
religious leader of the new day must be 
prepared to think in terms of possibili- 
ties, of insight, of creative inventiveness. 


And he must be led to believe that the 
possibilities of Christianity have not been 
exhausted by any historic period of the 
past or by all of them together. Chris- 
tianity as a movement belongs to the 
future as well as to the past and its 
symbol is the man amarch, his vision 
fixed upon the as-yet-unrealized city of 
God, a dream yet to be clothed in flesh 
and blood. 


IV 
EDUCATIONAL VALUES IN FIELD WORK 


Rateu L. Woopwarp* 


HE RECOGNITION now given 

supervised field experience as an 
integral part of the program of training 
men for the Christian ministry represents 
one of the major changes in seminary 
education during the last two decades. 
Field work entered the seminary through 
the financial need of the student, his de- 
sire to begin work at a task similar to 
that for which he was preparing himself, 
and through opportunities provided by 
churches needing assistance, yet too 
weak financially to maintain a full time 
ministry. 

As long as the “chief emphasis” of 
such work was the financial need of the 
student, any supervision by the seminary 
was usually limited to “getting jobs” and 
making sure that such work did not inter- 
fere with the course of study at the sem- 
inary. While the financial need of the 
student will of necessity always be a con- 
cern of considerable magnitude in nor- 
mal times, it is noteworthy that an in- 
creasing number of seminaries are shift- 
ing the “chief emphasis” of their field 
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work program from financial need of 
students to increased emphasis upon 
training values of field work and its re- 
lationship to the total training for the 
ministry. This has resulted in a consider- 
ably widened range of supervision of the 
students’ field work. Denominational 
executives of certain areas and _ local 
pastors using students in their church 
program have also revealed an increasing 
interest in sharing in supervision and 
training of students. 

As the emphasis upon the educational 
value of field work increases and more 
adequate supervision is provided, the 
major aim of such training tends to shift 
from a primary concern for meeting fi- 
nancial needs of students to that of: 


1, Greater concern for developing op- 
portunities in churches and other agen- 
cies for work having distinct training 
values, 


2. Relating the student’s field work to 
his academic pursuits, 


3. Enabling the students to make a 
religious and social contribution to com- 
munities and neighborhoods in the vicin- 
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ity of the Divinity School, while earning 
a reasonable portion of their educational 
expenses, 


4. Giving the student vocational guid- 
ance and counsel regarding areas of the 
Christian ministry, and 


5. Providing a supervision of the stu- 
dent that will: 


(a) aid the student in profiting from 
his work experience, 


(b) stimulate the student to explore 
the possibilities of his work, 


(c) prevent the student from making 
great mistakes, 


(d) keep the amount of time spent in 
field work in a proper relation to 
academic work, and 


(e) give the student a sense of re- 
sponsibility for his work while al- 
lowing him enough freedom that 
in so far as possible the conditions 
of employment will be similar to 
those of permanent work. 


Few seminaries would claim to have 
achieved an adequate plan of field work 
and its supervision on a level comparable 
with the competence of older depart- 
ments in the seminary where the teach- 
ing of a stated course or subject has 
fairly definable bounds, but they have 
recognized the need of such a program 
and in a variety of ways are searching 
out effective methods of performing this 
educational task. A few years ago, a 
number of people in seminaries ques- 
tioned the importance, relevance, and 
value of field work in the process of 
preparation for the ministry and some- 
times expressed the opinion that the 
basic experience could easily be “picked 
up” after a student had concluded his 
formal academic preparation, but today 
there are very few who would deny that 
supervised field work is a legitimate and 
significant concern in a well balanced 
seminary program of training for the 
ministry. 


No common method or pattern of 
supervised field work is to be found in 
the seminaries. Ecclesiastical or denom- 
inational regulations and control, types 
of opportunities for work available in the 
vicinity of the seminary, and availability 
and fitness of the faculty for such work, 
varies widely and in the light of such 
differences in the divinity schools it is 
not possible to urge any fixed method 
upon all. However, in spite of the wide 
differences in plans of placement, super- 
vision at the seminary and in the field, 
amount of time given to field work, de- 
gree of credit given for field work, field 
work requirements for graduation, and 
times when field work is done, the sit- 
uation is not so widely diverse as might 
be imagined. The experiences, both 
failures and successes, of some schools 
have helped others to shape their own 
program in terms of the local situation. 


Placement of students in field work is 
usually done by one of the three fol- 
lowing methods: (1) assignment by the 
seminary or denomination, (2) recom- 
mendation by the seminary for an ap- 
proved piece of work, with final choice 
of student and acceptance of position 
left to employer and student with coun- 
sel of the seminary representative, (3) 
the student secures his own position and 
has it approved by the seminary. The 
second method is most predominant and 
seems most desirable in terms of a good 
supervision program. 


Supervision is usually conducted 
through one of the following or similar 
plans: (1) a full time Director of Field 
Work and the cooperation of selected 
members of the faculty and selected de- 
nominational executives, (2) a field work 
committee made up of selected members 
of the faculty who carry the supervision 
as an integral part of their teaching, and 
(3) by the faculty as a whole with each 
member having responsibility for cer- 
tain students. Where a director giving 
full attention to the whole program and 
all students, yet having the hearty help 
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and cooperation of the entire faculty, is 
possible, a more thorough supervision 
and integration of field work in the en- 
tire curriculum can be achieved. 


Some principles of field work super- 
vision are finding general acceptance as 
a wider experience is gained by the 
seminaries. Valuable service has been 
given in this area by the Interseminary 
Commission for Training for the Rural 
Ministry. A statement of general prin- 
ciples of field work supervision was 
adopted by the Commission and sub- 
sequently approved-in substance by each 
of the seminaries then composing the 
Commission. The following is a re- 
vision of those principles made by the 
staff of the Commission in 1943-44 and 
again adopted by the Commission.* 


1. The primary purpose of the reli- 
gious field work of theological sem- 
inary students is to meet the educa- 
tional need of the student for super- 
vised experience and to serve the best 
interests of the church in accordance 
with sound principles of comity and 
cooperation. The primary purpose is 
not to provide for the financial re- 
quirements of the student or to fur- 
nish an inexpensive ministry for local 
churches. Therefore, in placing stu- 
dents in religious field work considera- 
tion should be given to the educational 
requirements of the student and to 
the interests and welfare of the 
church, institution or group to be 
served. 


2. The placement of a_ student 
should be in cooperation with the 
church or other institution to be 
served and, in the case of a pastorate, 
with the proper official of the denom- 
ination concerned. 


3. In the recommendation of a stu- 





*The Interseminary Commission for the Train- 
ing for the Rural Ministry will publish these 
principles in a longer paper entitled, “A Mem- 
orandum on the Relation of Student Field 
peg - Theological Education,” in the spring 
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dent for religious field work account 
should be taken of his particular qual- 
ifications for the position under con- 
sideration and to the type of work 
from which he is likely to get the 
most helpful experience. 


4. The student’s field work program 
should be such as to give him a varied 
and developing experience correspond- 
ing with his personal and professional 
development, but effort should be 
made to assure continuity of service 
for a period of more than one year. 


5. Students who carry field work 
of a major character should be re- 
quired to extend the seminary course 
over a longer period than is otherwise 
required. 


6. Students preparing for the min- 
istry should be required, as a condi- 
tion of graduation, to do a stated mini- 
mum amount of supervised religious 
field work for which proportionate 
credit is given. 


7. Religious field work in a student 
pastorate should have as its aim wher- 
ever possible to develop in the church 
served the ability to maintain a full- 
time, resident ministry. 


8. A student serving in a pastorate 
should seek to develop the total life 
and work of the church, should live 
in the community in which the church 
is located and participate as fully as 
possible in all church and community 
activities. He should be encouraged 
to remain with the church until his 
graduation and, if possible, for at 
least a year thereafter but, in any case, 
not less than a total period of two 
years. He should acquaint himself 
with the history and polity of the 
denomination concerned, attend the 
stated denominational meetings, sup- 
port and promote the enterprises of 
the denomination and use its materials, 
forms and procedures. 


9. All field work and remunerative 
employment of students should have 
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the approval and supervision of the 
seminary. 

10. The supervision of religious 
field work should be an integral part 
of the educational program of the 
seminary and should include (1) Sun- 
day and week-day visits to fields of 
work, (2) conferences with students 
both before and after visits, (3) a 
careful record of observations gath- 
ered through visits and conferences, 
(4) regular reports of progress by 
students and by representatives of the 
fields served, and (5) such office con- 
ferences as may be needed. 

11. Those who visit the student in 
his field should confer with the stu- 
dent and, where possible, with the 
officials of the church. 

12. The field work office should ac- 
cumulate such field data for each field 
served (surveys, parish maps, church 
bulletins, etc.) as will provide in- 
formation for the intelligent guidance 
of students and supervisors. 

13. Students serving town and 
country fields should be required to 
pursue at least one course in the sem- 
inary bearing directly upon town and 
country parish problems. 

14. Some form of field work prac- 
ticum should be provided and should 
be required of all students doing su- 
pervised field work. 

15. Religious field work during the 
summer vacation or during a year of 
internship should be recognized as 
having the same relation to the stu- 
dent’s course as field work during the 
academic year and as equally within 
the seminary’s responsibility for train- 
ing, supervision and evaluation. 

16. In determining the student’s 
total standing for graduation, honors 
and placement, his field work record 
should be evaluated and given propor- 
tional credit. 

17. All members of the seminary 
faculty should have a concern for and 
share in the integration of student 


field work with the curriculum as a 
whole, and, where desirable, should 
participate in field supervision. 

What are the educational values in 
field work? The fact that many stu- 
dents seek field work with a primary 
concern for their financial needs in no 
way prevents the experience from being 
truly educational. Assuming that place- 
ment has been made with care, follow- 
ing a full statement of previous experi- 
ence, explanation of vocational purpose 
and a satisfactory interview with the 
supervisor of the student, there are many 
educational values to be gained through 
field work. Among such values are the 
following: 

1. Practical experience as an integral 
part of professional training for the 
work of the ministry. Every profession 
is concerned that the process of training 
give opportunity for testing the capacity 
of the student for independent work un- 
der normal conditions before graduation. 
The teacher, physician, nurse and social 
worker are given opportunity to test their 
ability to use what they have learned in 
actual situations before being released 
to work without supervision of the 
school. In as complex and wide a set 
of relationships as those demanded in the 
average pastorate there is even more 
necessity that the theological student 
should gain a reasonable amount of prac- 
tical experience and skill under seminary 
supervision. 

2. Many theories of the class room can 
successfully be tested in the field, and 
practically applied to real situations. 

3. Knowledge of the function and 
work of the church in the community at 
first hand is gained, in its local setting, 
denominational and interdenominational 
relationships. 

4. The faculty is given opportunity to 
discover personality traits, habits, degree 
of emotional control, human  under- 
standing, attitudes toward the work of 
the ministry, lack of tact or other limita- 
tions in time to do something about 
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them before the student graduates. 


5. The student is assisted in develop- 
ing attitudes, aptitudes, practices and 
skills to a degree that could never be 
achieved in the class room. He can be 
assisted in overcoming, and restrained 
from, bad professional practices. 


6. Summer field work is of great value 
in providing specialized training especial- 
ly along lines of clinical training in hos- 
pitals and institutions, mission fields, 
and work with special groups. 


7. Opportunity is provided for cor- 
recting some of the misinterpretations 
students often make of what was taught 
in the class room. 


8. Since the student would probably 
be working if there were no field work 
program he would be in greater danger 
without supervision. Practice without 
supervision may be more harmful than 
no practice at all. 


9. Supervised field work is of assist- 
ance in preparing the student for the 


transition from seminary to the full time 
work of the pastorate. 


10. The student learns to work with 
individuals and groups in church situa- 
tions, thus developing ability to under- 
stand and know more real life problems. 
Such relationships serve to temper his 
judgment and should make him more 


responsive to the ideas and opinions of 
others. 

11. The student’s capacity for leader- 
ship is tested and developed. 

12. The field work should serve td 
focus the total seminary course of study 
upon the vocational purpose and work 
that the student is preparing to enter. 
Ideally, such work should assist in the 
integration of the entire seminary cur- 
riculum. 

13. The desire to perform useful serv- 
ice in the general field of the students’ 
vocational purpose while in preparation 
for such work is partiaily fulfilled. 

14. Those mistaken in vocational call- 
ing have opportunity to discover the 
fact and adjust their program of study 
to other areas of Christian ministry or 
to other fields of work before assuming 
a full time position in a pastorate. 

Such a list might easily be expanded. 
However, the above serves to reveal the 
area of theological training that is the 
concern of the field work program in 
the seminary. 


Continued experimentation, develop- 
ment of better techniques of supervision 
and a genuine interest in the preparation 
of a better ministry should cause the 
field work program to strengthen and 
improve the total training now offered by 
the seminary. 





RELIGIOUS MOTIVE IN EDUCATION 


Ira A. Morton* 


HE PURPOSE of this paper is the 
re-examination of my own philoso- 
phy of religious education, particularly 
as it relates to colleges and universities ; 
to share this with others in the desire to 
find fellowship with kindred minds; and 
to profit by such critical reactions as my 
fellows may be inclined to make. 
MEANING OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
My first inquiry is as to the meaning of 
religious education. In the first place, I 
take it to mean education — guidance of 
learning activity through arousing the 
learner’s inherent powers, confronting 
him with suggestive aims and models, 
and setting all other conditions favorable 
to learning. In the second place, I take 
it to mean values — goods in terms of 
satisfactions accruing from the process- 
es of individual and social living. Re- 
ligious education is not the perpetuation 
of a tradition other than that of the bent 
toward living life superbly in the interest 
of the supreme good. It is genuine edu- 
cation serving the end of the good life in 
all areas of human experience and be- 
havior. 


While this meaning is especially true 
of religious education in the school, it is 
none the less true, by implication, for all 
human institutions — domestic, ecclesi- 
astic, civic, industrial. The good life is 
the true meaning of democracy as a form 
of government and gives point to all such 
virtues as responsibility and loyalty to 
the democratic way. Indeed, it is the 
value of human satisfaction accruing in 
democracy that puts the virtue into these 
‘virtues’ of democracy. Even the Chris- 
tian ideal of self-giving and sacrificial 
love implies that the giving and mutuality 
shall be in the interest of some value — 
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some common good. Psychologically un- 
derstood, love may be regarded as pos- 
sibly just as serviceable toward evil as 
toward good. 

This attitude of serving cooperatively 
the good in all areas of living is of su- 
preme significance. The name by which 
it is designated is of lesser importance. 
But since, as I observe, it runs like a 
golden thread through all ‘religion’ as 
described in literature, it may well be des- 
ignated ‘religion’ or ‘the religious way of 
living’. 

Religion, then, is not a supernaturally 
established authority or agent with power 
to dictate educational and other institu- 
tional ends. It is the attitude of serving 
the supreme good in all human relations 
through co-operation with whatever ex- 
tra-human powers there be serving the 
same good. Hence, it is not a limited 
specialty of priests and the church, but 
the sphere of all human individuals and 
groups. Therefore, any individual or in- 
stitution is free to criticize educational 
theory and procedure from the religious 
viewpoint, but is not warranted in invok- 
ing a mythical, non-existent, external 
RELIGION as absolute authority and dic- 
tator of educational objectives, means 
and procedures. Religious education is 
education, subject to the natural laws of 
the human mind. 


THe OricIn AND METHOD oF IDENTIFI- 
CATION OF EDUCATIONAL AIM 


One of the chief functions of religious 
education is to insure the religious ele- 
ment or character in the total aim of edu- 
cation. Two conflicting views of the 
necessary origin of the religious educa- 
tion aim — and of the origin of the aim 
of all education — divide religious edu- 
cators into two camps today. One view 
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is based upon the conception that man is 
of supernatural character and destiny. It 
holds that every human being is of dual 
constitution: body, originating in and 
destined for the natural world; and soul 
or spirit, originating in and destined for 
the supernatural realm. It holds also 
that religion or religious living is limited 
to the life of this soul of the supernatural 
realm. 


This view of the dual origin, nature, 
and destiny of the human being antedates 
pyscho-biology. But the findings of psy- 
cho-biology are to the effect that a human 
being is a unitary psycho-physical organ- 
ism. The duality view I venture to at- 
tribute to the tendency of pre-scientific 
men to divide reality into the understand- 
able on the one hand and the not-under- 
standable on the other; and to attribute 
the latter to the supernatural realm. The 
psychic phenomena, being least well un- 
derstood, were accordingly assumed to be 
supernatural, not subject to human con- 
trol, and of superior significance. This 
so-called spiritual aspect of human life is 
taken by the supernaturalistic camp to 
be the sole consideration of religious edu- 
cation, the fitting aim therefor being of 
necessity derived from the supernatural 
realm to which soul or spirit are said to 
belong. 

The other view of the origin of re- 
ligious education aim accepts the psycho- 
biological finding that a human being is a 
unitary organism functioning throughout 
according to natural law. The fact that 
some human phenomena are less clearly 
understood than others, and that some of 
the least well understood are scarcely 
understood at all, is not regarded as war- 
rant for attributing them to a superna- 
tural order. 

If, then, the human organism is to be 
taken as belonging to and functioning 
within the natural order, it follows that 
the natural rather than the supernatural 
order is the realm in which to look for the 
aim of religious education. 


Having seen that there are two views 


of the origin of religious education aim, 
my attention next is drawn to still an- 
other line of division of religious edu- 
cators into two conflicting camps. The 
difference between them in this instance 
respects the method by which the true 
aim of religious education is to be iden- 
tified. Those of the naturalistic view 
hold that by the method of observation, 
inference, and judgments of value we are 
to choose from among the many achiev- 
able educational outcomes those of high- 
est value probability. They give prefer- 
ence to values known to be realizable in 
the normal processes of the various hu- 
man experience and behavior areas. The 
highest values thus realizable are taken 
as the supreme goals of human living and 
the supreme aims of religious education. 


Those of the supernaturalistic view, 
convinced that religious education has to 
do with supernatural human spirit, are 
also convinced that reason, which may do 
very well as a method within the natural 
order, cannot be trusted to identify the 
true aim of religious education. Reason, 
they say, must here be replaced by faith 
— a leap beyond evidence. For some 
strange reason, the aim hit upon by this 
act of faith is to be taken as an absolute. 
The aim thus derived is to be taken not 
for its probability of realization, but be- 
cause faith by which it is identified, so it 
is claimed, is unerring. Just why such a 
leap beyond evidence can be depended 
upon to land one in any realm of reality 
at all is a mystery that the faith people 
do not attempt to explain. Some of them 
believe and claim that the mystery 
strengthens their position. I am uncon- 
vinced of that. The position seems to me 
by that much the weaker. 


Now, I avow sympathy with the meth- 
od of reason for the purpose of finding 
a workable aim for religious education. 
I prefer reason because what I under- 
stand to be the method of faith proposed 
instead is none other than fantasy-think- 
ing. I am not using the term ‘fantasy’ 
in any invidious sense, but in the scien- 
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tific sense in which psychology employs 
it to refer to a type of thinking. It is 
thinking without considesation of evi- 
dence or concern for probability. 


Some of those of the faith method 
seem to try to save their faith from the 
fate of fantasy by saying that, after all, 
faith is not, in reality, a leap beyond all 
evidence, but a reliance upon the evidence 
of experience. But I cannot see that 
this saves it at all. For, what fantasy- 
thinking is is not cutting loose from ex- 
perience, but rather a neglect or refusal 
to be governed by the evidence of tested 
experience. One cannot disclaim fantasy- 
thinking until one is willing to test the 
experience taken as evidence. But once 
having done this, the thinker will thereby 
have become a reasoner and will thereby 
have abandoned the so-called faith meth- 
od whether he so intended or not. 


This so-called faith now under criti- 
cism, I repeat, is fantasy-thinking. I am 
unwilling to use the time-honored terms 
‘sight’ and ‘faith’ with this connotation. 
But while I prefer to rely upon reason, 
I am not saying that those of the faith 
camp should all come over to the reason 
camp. They should be left free to choose 
their own method of identifying their 
aim of religious education. In my opin- 
ion, however, no religious education aim 
derived from a supernatural order by the 
fantasy-thinking method will make much 
appeal to officers and teachers of general 
education whose sympathies and coopera- 
tion we may seek to enlist in education 
for religious living. The idea of the 
supernatural and the so-called method of 
faith makes college and university people 
shy of all who appeal in the name of 
them. Any college and university staff 
members who might accept a -religious 
education aim supernaturally derived by 
the faith method and try to proceed upon 
it would be likely to meet rebellion 
against it on the part of sincerely intelli- 
gent students not already conditioned in 
favor of such an aim. 


By way of personal confession, I hope 


those of the supernatural faith camp will 
not feel sorry for me and my friends of 
the naturalistic reason method camp. I 
am having a good time with the natural- 
istic view and am increasingly enthusi- 
astic in my expectations and endeavors 
to further the religious way of life in the 
interest both of human values and well- 
being and of the glory of God. 


THE AppeEAL To COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY FOR RELIGIous EDUCATION 


My next major interest in this paper 
is the problem of having religious educa- 
tion an integral element in all education 
— having all education religiously moti- 
vated — with special reference to col- 
leges and universities. 


Above, the religious education aim 
was stated from the naturalistic view- 
point as the greatest possible values real- 
izable in human living in the various 
areas of experience and behavior through 
cooperation with whatever extra-human 
power is making for the same end. In 
expressing the hope that college and uni- 
versity officers and teachers may come to 
adopt this aim, I do not intend to intimate 
that higher education does not already 
have value in view. But I am of the 
conviction that the motive of religious 
living is not functioning in American 
higher education in a degree commen- 
surate with its significance. Even many 
religiously inclined officers and teachers 
fail to see the necessary connection be- 
tween religion and many of the processes 
of academic education. 


What are the causes for the neglect of 
the religious motive in general education? 
If we can identify them, we shall be on 
the way to gaining for that motive a reg- 
nant place in the school. Recognizing 
many causes, I take space here only for 
a few. 


First, I lift up the widespread belief 
that religion cannot be taught, but must 
be caught if it is to be characteristic of 
human living at all. It will be astonish- 
ing to many to discover what I believe to 
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be a fact, viz., that a very sizeable num- 
ber of college and university people en- 
tertain this idea that religion is not sus- 
ceptible of educational control as are 
other aspects of experience and behavior. 
This erroneous notion is very disappoint- 
ing and regrettable, partly because we are 
accustomed to regard our educators as 
superior in their understanding of human 
life and it meanings. It seems to me 
urgent that a movement be put under 
way to bring about full intelligence of all 
educators in respect of the nature of re- 
ligious life and the principles of its con- 
trol through education. 


Second, the neglect of religious educa- 
tion in college and university is to be 
attributed partly to a widespread belief 
in academic circles that the value sense 
in religious attitude interferes with the 
student’s scientific attitude and proce- 
dures. Attitudes other than that of the 
detached scholar are thought to be un- 
worthy of the academic setting. This is 
a half-truth which should be respected 
for everything it is worth. 

What I would wish for scientific edu- 
cators is that they might come to recog- 
nize in educational practice the other half 
of the truth about the value sense, viz., 
that, having been held in abeyance during 
the scientific investigation by the student, 
it should thereafter be invoked by him to 
give full meaning to his scientific findings 
for human living. It should further be 
stressed that this religious attitude 
toward knowledge should follow as 
closely as possible upon the discovery of 
scientific truth and be understood to be 
an integral part of the total learning 
process. To insure this experience in 
the student, it seems imperative that 
higher education practice be modified to 


the extent that teachers of the various 
and several standard subjects in the cur- 
riculum be teachers also of the value 
sense in immediate connection with those 
subjects. From the standpoint of my 
own theory of religious education, the 
fact that this is not the practice exhibits 
one of the greatest weaknesses of higher 
education for which it should be called 
to account. But from my acquaintance 
with educators, I have no doubt that, 
with reasonable effort, the change sug- 
gested could be brought about. 

A further implication of this proposal 
is the necessity of re-defining the place 
and function of the department of reli- 
gion in college or university in harmony 
with this new principle of diffusing the 
religious aim throughout the entire cur- 
riculum. 


Third, religious education in college 
and university is neglected partly on ac- 
count of the ecclesiastical and other- 
worldly phraseology in which the con- 
cepts of religion have been wont to be 
presented. Such language does not com- 
mend itself to the college and university 
mind. Moreover, the fact that this tra- 
ditional theological language has been the 
language of supernaturalism is another 
factor conditioning the higher educators 
against it. Whether the attempt to re- 
move this hindrance should be by substi- 
tution of new terms and phrasings, or by 
putting new connotations into old ones, 
or both, I am not quite certain. It does 
seem reasonable, however, that religion- 
ists should will to adapt their language to 
the major end of determining religious 
experience through a group that may well 
become one of the most effective pro- 
moters of religious living, viz., the higher 
education group. 
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RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN CANADA 


KENNETH MAcLEAN GLAZIER* 


HE SMALL PLACE given to re- 

ligion in Canadian universities to- 
day is the result of a long controversy. 
Religion played a large part in the found- 
ing and growth of Canadian universities, 
but gradually, for a number of reasons, 
church control was supplanted by gov- 
ernment control, and as_ civilization 
moved westward education became more 
and more secular. 

There are only twenty-two universities 
in Canada today — in contrast with over 
seven hundred colleges and universities 
in the United States. Illinois alone has 
as many colleges as the whole of Can- 
ada, and Columbia University has more 
students than all Canadian universities 
put together. Of the twenty-two uni- 
versities in Canada five are Roman Cath- 
olic. The remaining seventeen include 
seven denominational institutions — 
King’s, Bishop’s, Trinity, Acadia, Mc- 
Master, Mount Allison, Victoria; four 
undenominational — Dalhousie, McGill, 
Queen’s, Western Ontario; and six state 
— the universities of New Brunswick, 
Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia. 

Throughout the entire history of high- 
er education the church has played an 
important part. Of the seventeen non- 
Catholic institutions in Canada today, 
ten were originally founded as church 
colleges, and in every province it was 
the church which took the first steps 
toward the development of higher edu- 
cation. The first college in Nova Sco- 
tia was a Church of England institution 


*Dr. Glazier, minister of First Presbyterian 
Church, Brandon, Manitoba, summarizes here 
a study he made in 1943-44 for the Ph.D. 
degree at Yale University. 


— King’s College, Windsor. Similarly 
in New Brunswick it was King’s Col- 
lege, Fredericton, which later became 
the University of New Brunswick. In 
Quebec the Roman Catholic Church laid 
the foundations of higher education for 
the French population as early as the 
seventeenth century. In Ontario the 
Presbyterian and Methodist institutions 
were the first to begin instruction. In 
the western provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Colum- 
bia the churches again were the pioneers 
in the field of higher education and pre- 
pared the way for the coming of the 
provincial universities. It was the church 
which, following the frontier, founded 
the first colleges. 


There were a number of reasons for 
the church’s taking the lead in higher 
education. The most obvious of course 
was the need to train a native ministry 
to meet the demands of a rapidly grow- 
ing country, and the desire to have a 
rallying point for denominational loyalty. 


A second reason was the desire to 
strengthen loyalty to Great Britain. If 
institutions of higher education were not 
provided the youth of Canada would be 
forced to go to the United States, where, 
it was considered, they were certain to 
be “corrupted by republican ideas.” 

The third reason was the conviction 
that the youth of the land ought to be 
instructed in the principles of true re- 
ligion, that there was a definite relation- 
ship between religion and learning. It 
was felt that the church ought to provide 
facilities for higher education in which 
the truths of the Christian religion could 
be taught so as to avoid the perils of 
secular education. As the church had 
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been the pioneer in establishing primary 
and secondary schools so it must pro- 
vide for higher education. It had a 
responsibility not only to preach but to 
teach. 

Fourth, the church promoted higher 
education because the state failed to do 
so. Had the state established adequately 
supported institutions open to all, then 
it would not have been necessary for the 
denominations to establish their col- 
leges. Despite the sectarian strife in 
which the denominations indulged con- 
cerning the colleges, it was, nevertheless, 
denominational zeal and initiative which 
provided facilities for higher education 
in the pioneer days of the provinces. 


PERIODS IN THE History OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


From the time of the founding of the 
first institution of higher education in 
Quebec in 1663 to the opening of the 
last provincial university in the western- 
most province of British Columbia in 
1915, the history of higher education has 
passed through rather definite periods. 

First there was the French period 
(1663-1783) during which the French 
Catholic universities of Quebec were 
founded and the authority of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as a controlling 
influence in education was established. 
The principle of state support for church 
controlled institutions has never been 
challenged in Quebec. 


Next came the period of the King’s 
colleges or colleges controlled by the 
Church of England. During this period 
many Loyalists came to Canada from 
the United States, and a number of them, 
particularly in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, were eager to strengthen the 
Church of England and thus preserve the 
loyalty to Britain. They thought that 
colleges established and controlled by 
the Church of England, but supported 
by the state, would be an effective means 
of achieving this end. In Ontario, while 
the leaders and members of the Church 


of England were not necessarily Loyal- 
ists, many of them also believed that 
Church of England institutions would 
promote the loyalty of the young coun- 
try to Great Britain. Thus colleges were 
established for which Royal charters 
were received and which were therefore 
called King’s colleges. Royal charters 
were granted to three King’s colleges — 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
what is now Ontario — but because they 
were, in effect, under the exclusive con- 
trol of the Church of England they be- 
came the subject of bitter controversy 
and led to the founding of colleges by 
other denominations. 

The period of denominational colleges 
was a direct result of the exclusive char- 
acter of the Church of England colleges. 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
and Presbyterians established their own 
colleges, all sharing in denominational 
grants from the government. But there 
were not enough funds to go around, and 
the whole denominational system, it was 
soon seen, was wasteful. 


The next period was quite naturally 
that of confederation. The four prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, and Quebec had entered into 
a Confederation in 1867 and the other 
provinces joined later. In an attempt 
to do away with the rivalry and waste of 
the denominational colleges, efforts were 
made to apply the federation principle 
to the universities. Attempts were made 
to federate the various colleges in Nova 
Scotia with Dalhousie at Halifax, and 
those in Ontario with the University of 
Toronto. Likewise in Manitoba the de- 
nominational colleges agreed to accept 
an examining university like that of the 
University of London. Later this exam- 
ining university became a teaching uni- 
versity. During this period grants of- 
fered by the Carnegie and Rockefeller 
Foundations were an incentive toward 
federation and toward higher standards 
of scholarship. 

The fifth period was that of the de- 
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velopment of the state university. The 
state had from the beginning given some 
aid to the colleges but without exercis- 
ing state control. Then at the close of 
the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth, as a reaction against 
the denominational rivalry and the in- 
ability of the denominations to provide 
the necessary funds for adequate insti- 
tutions, the idea of a state supported and 
state controlled institution developed. 
The American example of state univer- 
sities had an influence especially in the 
western provinces, where it was de- 
termined that the mistakes of the east- 
ern provinces should be avoided. There- 
fore when the four western provinces 
entered the Confederation it was stated 
in their charters that there should be 
only one degree-conferring institution in 
each province. Like the American state 
universities it was to be state supported 
and state controlled, but it was not, how- 
ever, to be an extension of the free pub- 
lic school system as in the United States. 


Fees have always been required, and to- 
day the fees in the provincial universities 
are just as high as those in other insti- 
tutions. 


The trend toward secularization was 
thus a geographical as well as a chron- 
ological one. The first non-Catholic col- 
lege to be founded in Canada was in the 
easternmost province of Nova Scotia. It 
was church founded and church con- 
trolled with emphasis upon religious in- 
struction and worship. As the frontier 
moved beyond Ontario and across the 
western plains the state became the sole 
authority for higher education, and no 
religious purpose or religious program 
was included. By the time plans were 
made for higher education in the western- 
most province of British Columbia, a 
specific provision was placed in the char- 
ter of the provincial university prohibit- 
ing the teaching of any religious creed or 
dogma. And in that university no courses 
in religion have ever been given. Thus 
as the frontier moved westward educa- 


tion became more and more secular. 
CHARTER PROVISIONS 

An examination of the charters of 
the Canadian universities reveals that 
all had religious aims except the four 
western provincial universities and two 
others which provided merely that the 
institutions should be non-sectarian and 
free from any religious tests. The state- 
ments of the religious aims are quite 
similar: “for the education of youth in 
the principles of true religion” ; “for the 
education of youth in the doctrines and 
duties of the Christian Religion as in- 
calculated by that Church (Church of 
England)” ; “education. . .on sound moral 
and religious principles”; “to make the 
education here imparted religious, not in 
the sectarian, but truly Christian sense of 
the word”; “being desirous to maintain 
sound and useful learning in connection 
with Christian principles.” 

There is nothing in any charter for 
denominational, undenominational, or 
state institutions which prohibits the 
teaching of religion provided it is not 
sectarian teaching and is not compulsory. 
The University of British Columbia says 
that no religious creed or dogma is to be 
taught, but this would not exclude the 
teaching of the history of religion, philos- 
ophy of religion, etc. The University of 
Manitoba stipulates that no students shall 
be required to “pursue the study of any 
materialistic or skeptical system of logic 
or mental or moral philosophy”! 

The absence of courses in religion in 
some institutions, and their paucity in 
others, cannot be attributed to the pro- 
visions of the charters, with the possible 
exception of that of the University of 
New Brunswick, in which religion is not 
listed among the subjects which the 
legislature provided could be taught in 
the University. Obviously many of the 
institutions are not living up to the re- 
ligious aims as stated in the charters. 
McGill, for example, provides no courses 
in religion although its charter states that 
the institution was established “for the 
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education of youth in the principles of 
true religion...” And the state uni- 


versities, even though having no re- 
ligious aims in their charters, still are 
not making use of the privileges for re- 
ligious teaching which are theirs. 


CoursES IN RELIGION 


Considering the important part which 
the church has played in higher educa- 
tion in Canada and the religious aims of 
the founders of the institutions, the num- 
ber of courses in religion offered in the 
universities is very small. 

In four universities no religious in- 
struction is given: the University of New 
Brunswick, the University of Manitoba 
(although courses are offered in its affili- 
ated colleges), the University of British 
Columbia — all state institutions; and 
McGill University — undenominational 
and the second largest in Canada. It is 
interesting to note that McGill listed a 
course in religion from 1925-26 to 1939- 
40 but always with the notation “not 
given this year.” 

Three universities require courses in 
religion: Mount Allison (United 
Church) requires Religious Knowledge 
in the junior or senior year; Bishop’s 
(Church of England) requires Divinity 
in all three years of the Arts course ex- 
cept for Honour students in the second 
and third years; McMaster (Baptist) 
requires Biblical Literature in all three 
years. Even when a course is listed as 
required the president’s power to excuse 
students from it is freely used. 

In the other ten universities the courses 
are elective. A suggested course of 
study for the year is often given in the 
calendar, and seldom does a course in re- 
ligion appear. In some calendars the 
courses in religion are so difficult to find 
that they certainly would not be easily 
noticed by a student drawing up a sched- 
ule. There is a tendency to crowd out 
the courses in religion, as in one college 
where Military Studies, which is at 
present virtually compulsory for men, is 
given at the same period as Religious 


Knowledge. In the ten universities in 
which the courses are elective it is in- 
teresting to note that the highest per- 
centage of students taking such courses 
is found in the three affiliated colleges 
of the University of Toronto. The low- 
est percentage is in Dalhousie, where not 
one student out of 377 takes the one 
course offered in Biblical Literature. The 
accompanying table shows the number of 
students taking courses in religion in each 
institution. 


The number of courses in religion of- 
fered since the founding of the institu- 
tions has tended to become fewer in 
some universities — McGill and King’s; 
more in Mount Allison, McMaster, 
Queen’s, and the University of Western 
Ontario; and has remained about the 
same in the other universities. When one 
compares these facts with the great in- 
crease in the number of courses in every 
other department of the universities, it 
is evident that there has been a marked 
decline in the relative place of religion 
in the curriculum as well as a marked 
decline in the relative number of students 
taking the courses. 


The courses offered cover a wide range 
of topics. The one most frequently given 
is Biblical Literature and History — in 
eleven institutions; six offer courses in 
Comparative Religion; five offer. courses 
in the Philosophy of Religion; four in 
the Psychology of Religion; two in 
Christianity within Western Civilization ; 
one in Religious Thought of the Nine- 
teenth Century; one in Christian Ethics; 
one in Science and Religion; and one in 
the concept of God in Recent Philosophy. 


The above summary indicates that 
there is little attempt to relate the Chris- 
tian message to the intellectual thought 
of our day or to show the influence of 
Christianity upon western civilization or 
to understand the history and expansion 
of the church. Few, if any, of the 
courses could be said to be concerned 
with the attempt ‘to relate religion to 
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life, to discuss the place of religion in 
the contemporary world. The majority 
of the descriptions of the courses in Bib- 
lical Literature and History stress the 
fact that they have to do with the Bible 
as history and as literature, not as a 
book of religion. 


It is interesting to note the courses be- 
ing given in state institutions. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto offers four courses in 
Oriental Literature, dealing with the Old 
Testament, and one in Religions of the 
Oriental World. There is nothing in the 


versities of New Brunswick, Manitoba, 

and British Columbia offer no courses in 

religion. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
Little provision is made by Canadian 

universities today for week-day chapel 

services or Sunday services. 


The seven denominational institutions 
have week-day chapel services with at- 
tendance voluntary, except in Bishop’s 
College where attendance is required. 
Some of the institutions — Trinity, 
Bishop’s, King’s (all Church of England 
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charter or regulations of the University 
to prevent the offering of other courses 
provided that theology is not taught. The 
University of Western Ontario, which 
receives state aid, offers courses in Eth- 
ics, Philosophy of Religion, and Psychol- 
ogy of Religion. The University of Sas- 
katchewan offers Biblical Literature; 
and the University of Alberta offers Bib- 
lical Literature, Philosophy of Religion, 
and Psychology of Religion. The Uni- 


institutions) — have a Sunday morning 
service which students are expected to 
attend unless excused by the president. 
Victoria has a monthly Sunday morning 
service which the students are expected 
to attend. 


The undenominational and state in- 
stitutions make no provision for daily 
chapel services. Two of the state in- 
stitutions, Toronto and New Brunwick, 
at one time had daily prayers but these 
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have been discontinued even though the 
statutes of the University of New Bruns- 
wick still require daily prayers and Scrip- 
ture reading. 

Some of the state and undenomination- 
al institutions have assumed responsibil- 
ity for church attendance. The Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, according to the 
statutes, requires a certificate of church 
attendance — but the rule is not ob- 
served. Dalhousie and the University of 
Saskatchewan state that all students are 
invited to signify the name of the 
church which they expect to attend and 
the respective clergymen will be noti- 
fied accordingly. The British Columbia 
calendar at one time (1916-17 to 1920- 
21) contained a notice that all students 
were to attend the church of the denom- 
ination to which they belonged and re- 
port the name of the church to the pres- 
ident, but the notice has now been 
dropped. McGill University for thirty 
years (1864-65 to 1895-96) stated that 
“every student is required to attend reg- 
ularly the religious services of the de- 
nomination to which he -belongs.” No 
mention is made of religious services 
now. 

It is an interesting fact that of the 
seventeen non-Catholic universities in 
Canada only one — Bishop’s — has a 
separate chapel building. Chapel serv- 
ices are held in rooms fitted up for the 
purpose. When one thinks of the beau- 
tiful chapel buildings on the campuses 
of some of the large American univer- 
sities the contrast is obvious. 

Only one university — Acadia — has 
a university pastor. In the University 
of Toronto there is a chaplain of Hart 
House, which is an official part of the 
University, but he is not paid by the 
University and has only unofficial recog- 
nition. 

Contrasted with the situation in the 
United States the church has not “fol- 
lowed its students.” There is not one 
denominational worker in any state or 
undenominational institution, The 


churches have assumed little responsibil- 
ity for the religious life of the students 
except in the denominational institutions. 
Also, with the exception of providing 
some financial assistance toward the 
salary of the General Secretary of the 
S.C.M., they have assumed no financial 
obligation. Work among students in the 
large universities such as McGill and 
the provincial institutions is an unex- 
plored mission field for the churches. 


The failure of the churches to accept 
their responsibility toward the students 
in undenominational and state univer- 
sities, where a majority of students are 
to be found, may be a factor in the 
serious decline of candidates for the 
ministry which the churches have ex- 
perienced during the last decade. It is 
to the universities that the churches must 
look for recruits for the ministry. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Canadian higher education has taken 
pride in the scholastic standards it has 
been able to maintain. By limiting the 
number of institutions which may be es- 
tablished and by limiting the enrollment 
in those institutions through fees and 
scholastic examinations, it has been pos- 
sible to maintain a relatively high stand- 
ard of scholarship. But the religious as- 
pect of higher education has been ne- 
glected. In comparison with the uni- 
versities in the United States with their 
chapel buildings, campus pastors, S.C.M., 
Y.W., and Y.M. secretaries, and profes- 
sors of religion, the Canadian universities 
are doing little for the religious life of 
their students. The Canadian university 
has yet to accept its responsibility for 
moral and religious growth as well as 
for scholastic attainment. It must offer 
religious instruction and religious leader- 
ship if it would prepare students for life. 


There are some indications of a new 
interest in religion in higher education in 
Canada. The two Canadian Hazen Con- 
ferences have brought together leaders in 
Canadian education to consider the ques- 
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tion. McGill University is planning to 
create an interdenominational faculty of 
theology as a regular department of the 
University. Recently university presi- 
dents and other educators have repeated- 
ly spoken of the importance of religion 
in education, and it is to be hoped that 
they will be able to put their ideas into 
practice. There is also pressure from 
below — as public and high schools are 
in increasing numbers giving religious in- 
struction, the demand for teachers quali- 
fied to teach religion will be a further in- 
centive to the universities to provide the 
necessary training. 


The needs of the future are for more 
courses in religion which give an under- 
standing of our religious heritage and 


which relate religion to life; for univer- 
sity pastors and counsellors; for a new 
recognition on the part of the churches 
of their responsibility; for a closer affil- 
iation of theological colleges with the 
universities ; for great care in the selec- 
tion of university professors, and for a 
strengthening of the voluntary student 
religious organizations. 

The period of denominational strife is 
past, but to exclude sectarianism from 
the state or undenominational university 
must not mean the exclusion of religion. 
The responsibility of the university to 
provide religious instruction can no long- 
er be neglected because of past contro- 
versies. The new day of denominational 
co-operation can mean a new day in re- 
ligious emphasis within the university. 


THE CHURCH RELATED COLLEGE AND 
LAY LEADERSHIP 


T. Hassett BowEn* 


AST SPRING the program commit- 

tee of the Church Related College 
Association of Kentucky requested a 
paper concerning the objective results 
of church colleges relative to the train- 
ing of lay leadership for the churches. 
As an active minister, a college trustee, 
and for several years an executive com- 
mitteeman of a neighboring church col- 
lege, the writer was asked to study the 
problem involved and to present the find- 
ings before the assembled group of pro- 
fessors, trustees, ministers, and laymen. 
Encouraged by the manifest interest of 
the auditors in the subject and by the 
numerous requests that the paper be re- 


*Minister, the Harrodsburg, Kentucky, Chris- 
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written and offered for publication, the 
writer now presents the results to a 
wider public in the hope that they may 
stimulate discussion among laymen in 
general and help inspire further research 
in this field among scientific experts. 


The purpose of this study is not theo- 
retical, but wholly practical. On the one 
hand is the desire to ascertain to what 
extent church colleges fulfill their tradi- 
tional and high claims to the production 
of superior lay leadership in respect to 
numbers and quality. On the other hand 
the aim is to compare the percentages of 
active and inactive laymen from church 
colleges with those from state institutions 
and independent colleges. Let it be noted 
here that our concern is laymen, not min- 
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isters or other professional religious lead- 
ers. Educational experts know how com- 
plicated is the task of fulfilling such a 
purpose, since there are many other fac- 
tors influencing the training of laymen 
beside the colleges. The home, the 
church, the individual, and society must 
always share full responsibility with the 
colleges for the success or failure in the 
education of lay leadership. However, 
there seems to be little doubt that the 
colleges occupy a strategic and creative 
position in the work of training the 
church’s laymen. This is the judgment 
of both educators and churchmen alike. 


CHuRCH COLLEGES IN THE LIGHT 
oF History 


Laymen, as well as educators, are pro- 
foundly impressed by the monumental 
achievements of church colleges in this 
country. During the first two hundred 
years of American history the church 
colleges represent the most glorious ro- 
mance in the entire field of higher ed- 
ucation. The Colonial period gave birth 
to Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Brown, Rutgers, and Dartmouth. Up to 
the time of the Civil War the churches 
had founded one hundred and eighty-two 
permanent colleges in this country. In 
1941 twenty-two denominations reported 
325 senior colleges and 250 junior col- 
leges and secondary schools.’ In a word, 
for the first two hundred years the 
church colleges furnished the educated 
ministers and laymen who laid the foun- 
dations and guided the destinies of our 
republic. Today, their notable work 
goes on. 

However, during the last hundred 
years this romantic picture has been 
increasingly altered by the rapidly chang- 
ing educational situation in America. 
During this period there has been a very 
high mortality rate among church col- 
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leges. In sixteen states alone prior to 
the Civil War 515 colleges were founded 
and of that number 412 perished, or 
81%. Among other causes, competi- 
tion, financial difficulties, low academic 
standards, and the precarious life on the 
frontier, delivered the mortal wounds. 
Furthermore, state supported schools 
have grown by leaps and bounds. Today 
considerably more than 50% of our Prot- 
estant students attend state institutions. 
“University enrollments have increased 
four-fold in this generation.”* Hence the 
high claims of moral and spiritual su- 
periority among church colleges are fall- 
ing on deaf ears among contemporary 
churchmen and their children. Recruit- 
ing for the church colleges is an in- 
creasingly difficult task as all college 
presidents, trustees, and ministers well 
know. 


What is more, a large number of our 
formerly church related colleges and uni- 
versities have chosen to assert their in- 
dependence of the churches in order to 
survive and to launch out upon larger 
educational programs. Bothered by theo- 
logical squabbles and ecclesiastical fet- 
ters, they have waged a war for their 
freedom and won it. When the covetous 
“Chosen of the Lord” have failed to fill 
the depleted coffers of these institutions 
they have turned to the more philan- 
thropic Gentiles and have at least found 
that “tainted money” paid bills. Hosts 
of trustees of the remaining church re- 
lated colleges have increasingly insisted 
that if our church colleges are to live 
and have a creative place in higher ed- 
ucation today they must follow the state 
schools’ liberal arts program, even at the 
expense of eliminating the departments 
of religion. On this basis they hope to 
appeal to a more cosmopolitan clientele 
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and to tap financial resources independ- 
ent of the church agencies. This of 
course does not apply to the larger 
church colleges and universities where 
undergraduate departments of religion 
are maintained, and in many cases strong 
graduate divinity schools. 


More serious still is the fact that a 
growing number of educators and 
churchmen are honestly questioning the 
objective results which our colleges are 
achieving with respect to the production 
of lay leadership. Admittedly church 
colleges still turn out the largest per- 
centage of ministerial leaders, though 
that percentage is on a gradual decline. 
Princeton, Drew, and the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminaries receive re- 
spectively 67%, 68.5%, and 82.6% of 
their students from church colleges.‘ 
However, it is questioned whether or 
not it is true that church colleges pro- 
duce a higher percentage of /aymen than 
state schools. A church college presi- 
dent recently stated to the writer that 
church college claims in respect to the 
higher number of laymen are “largely 
subjective.” An eminent minister of a 
cosmopolitan church, located near both 
a church college and a state university, 
frankly stated that the laymen of the 
state university were more active in his 
church than those of the church college. 
After a prolonged study of the effective 
church college, Dr. Laird T. Hites states, 
“Unfortunately, we are obliged to ad- 
mit, the Christian institution, as it now 
exists, is usually no better and some- 
times is less effective, than the state 
schools.”> Following a careful study of 
the graduates of six Presbyterian col- 
leges and a corresponding number from 
neighboring state universities, Dr. James 
Sylvester Armentrout says, “One con- 
cludes, on the basis of the facts obtained, 
that the denominational college is slightly 
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more efficient in providing quantity and 
quality of leadership for the church than 
is the State university.”* Bearing in 
mind that when both Dr. Hites and Dr. 
Armentrout include in their surveys min- 
isterial, missionary, and all types of re- 
ligious students — and not merely lay- 
men, the evidence corroborates the grow- 
ing conviction among educators that 
when laymen alone are taken into ac- 
count the church colleges are probably 
not fulfilling their traditional claims to 
superiority in the production of a larg- 
er percentage of lay leaders for the 
churches in respect to numbers and qual- 


ity. 
CALLING For A Survey 


In view of such changing educational 
situations and of the questioning mind 
concerning the lay products of church 
colleges, the writer, unable to find rele- 
vant material, made a rapid survey among 
four Protestant churches in Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky. 

Harrodsburg has a population of 
forty-six hundred. The four churches 
surveyed have approximately thirty-five 
hundred members. Located near both 
denominational and state institutions, the 
membership represented a considerable 
cross-section of both types. Figures rel- 
ative to independent colleges were also 
included from three of the churches. 
With strong denominational loyalties and 
due to the fact that several prominent 
church colleges are so near, the church 
colleges would seem to have the decided 
advantage among the Harrodsburg 
churches. 

The survey concerned lay leadership 
only, not ministers or professional .re- 
ligfous leaders. Each church was asked 
to list the names of all living college 
laymen on its rolls. A comparative 
statement of the active and inactive 
among these groups was prepared by 
college-trained laymen of the churches 
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36 
surveyed. By “active” was meant that 
these laymen attended the church func- 
tions more or less regularly and that 
they contributed more or less liberally of 
their time, energies, and money to the 
support of the churches. The harness, 
like English tailoring, was somewhat 
roomy, but it was tried on all alike. The 
survey makes no claims to scientific ac- 
curacy, but the results may be of inter- 
est to both educators and churchmen. 
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line with the facts. Perhaps church re- 
lated college associations over the land, 
in cooperation with church federations, 
ministers, laymen of local churches, and 
research scientists, should take the lead. 
The cumulative results will prove of in- 
estimable value in shaping the educational 
policies of both church and state col- 
leges. Until this is done many of us 
will continue to have questioning minds 
concerning the effectiveness of all our 





THE METHODIST CHURCH REPORT. 


1. Independent colleges 
2. Church colleges 
3. State colleges 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH REPORT. 


1. Independent colleges 
2. Church colleges 
3. State colleges 


THE BAPTIST CHURCH REPORT 


1. Independent colleges not reported. 
2. Church colleges 
3. State colleges 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH REPORT. 


1. Independent colleges 
2. Church colleges 
3. State colleges 


13 laymen 
41 laymen 
32 laymen 


32 laymen 


active 54% 
active 83% 
active 85% 


6 inactive 
7 inactive 
5 inactive 


active 47% 
active 52% 
active 37% 


9 inactive 
17 inactive 
10 inactive 


8 inactive 
10 inactive 


active 79% 
active 81% 


active 80% 
active 72% 
active 85% 


1 inactive 
6 inactive 
5 inactive 


COMPARATIVE TOTAL PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY FOR COLLEGE LAYMEN. 


1. Independent colleges 
2. Church colleges 
3. State colleges 


active 54% 
active 73% 
active 77% 





SUGGESTIONS GROWING OUT OF THE 
HARRODSBURG SURVEY 


First, the Harrodsburg survey is only 
suggestive and is not to be accepted as 
a basis for any conclusions. It merely 
reveals some interesting facts concerning 
lay leadership among college people of 
a particular community. It is only a 
step in the right direction. Our con- 
tention is that a larger and more scien- 
tific survey should be made in the field of 
lay leadership. Since by far the largest 
group of church college students are not 
ministers, but laymen, church colleges 
should be willing to cooperate in this im- 
portant effort before continuing superior 
claims which may not turn out to be in 


colleges in sending back to the churches 
lay leaders. 

Second, church colleges above all 
should study objectively the results of 
their work before sending out question- 
able promotional literature relative to 
the advantages of church colleges. Theo- 
retically, the church college has the ad- 
vantages of traditions, selective student 
body, small size, favorable location, 
church related faculty, Christian atmos- 
phere, and the freedom to teach religion 
without political restraint. But the day 
has come when we are no longer con- 
tent with preachments from promotional 
offices. We want to know what are the 
actual and objective results in the form 
of lay leadership for the churches. In 
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a large number of our church colleges 
the religious department is a neglected 
orphan in the life and curriculum of the 
institution. While still insisting that the 
church college is a liberal arts institution 
and not an undergraduate seminary, we 
should see to it that the religious pro- 
gram and offerings are greatly extended 
and vitalized. ‘he religious department 
must be manned by professors who are 
morally, spiritually, and academically 
qualified to make religious courses attrac- 
tive to young lay minds, and not merely 
to pre-ministerial students. An anti- 
quated, dogmatic, and incompetent re- 
ligious professor has no place in any 
church college. Religious subjects must 
not only be more numerous but equal in 
quality to those offered in other depart- 
ments of the college. In fact the church 
college should make the religious depart- 
ment the unifying center of the entire 
curriculum. The details of such a pro- 
gram is not the responsibility of this 
paper, but of church college educators, 
administrators, and qualified churchmen.” 

Third, church colleges should consider 
closer cooperation, both denominational- 
ly and inter-denominationally. In a day 
of dwindling student bodies, shrinking 
endowments, and of diminishing finan- 
cial income, many colleges of the same 
denomination should merge if they are 
to eliminate wasteful competition and to 
survive during the difficult days ahead. 
If some prefer death instead of merging, 
let them enjoy the martyr complex ! They 
will swell the funeral processions of those 
now heading for the educational ceme- 
tery. Only by merging their resources 
can many church colleges justify their 
right to existence. Too many church 
colleges are not equipped to fulfill either 
their Christian or academic mission. Cer- 
tainly they are not adequately prepared 
to educate the increasing thousands of 
young laymen without whom the churches 


7. See Hartshorne, Stearns, and Uphaus, 
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of the future cannot fulfill their 
world mission. If church colleges are 
to justify their existence they must train 
Christian laymen and not merely min- 
isters. 


But the day may not be distant when 
mergers will have to take on inter-de- 
nominational character. A divided de- 
nominational college system will find it 
increasingly difficult to match a unified 
state educational program ranging from 
the public schools to the great univer- 
sities. Hence, if a number of competing 
denominational colleges in an _ over- 
crowded area could unite, a Christian 
institution of high rank and quality 
would result. With larger endowments, 
more lucrative financial income, more 
adequate equipment, and a larger and 
better trained faculty, such an institu- 
tion would be in position to fulfill the 
church college’s superiority as a Chris- 
tian agency. If such interdenominational 
cooperation has been found necessary and 
successful in mission lands, there would 
seem to be no valid reason why such ad- 
ventures should not be undertaken in 
America. Since faculties, students, and 
trustees are already increasingly inter- 
denominational in most of our church 
colleges, why could not the colleges 
themselves follow suit? In a day when 
Christian union is the dominant passion 
of leading churchmen it does not make 
sense to continue a denominational pro- 
gram for church colleges. 


Fourth, church colleges and _ their 
church constituencies should welcome the 
public schools and state colleges as al- 
lies and not regard them as “secular en- 
emies.” The Sunday schools do not 
reach more than half of the children and 
youth of the nation.£ Too, those who 
are reached receive instruction which 
is of exceedingly low educational value. 
In fact much of it is so antiquated that 
it constitutes a Christian nuisance. Now 
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that Sunday schools are on the decline it 
seems all the more important that re- 
ligious education be introduced in the 
public schools. If anything like all the 
children and youth of America are ever 
to receive adequate religious instruction 
the job must be done in the public 
schools or not at all. The public schools 
alone reach the masses and they alone 
can raise the standards of religious ed- 
ucation to the high levels required by our 
age. It is encouraging to note that a 
number of experiments are being made 
along this line today. 

Furthermore, instead of calling state 
colleges and universities “Godless cen- 
ters of atheism,” a statement not sup- 
ported by the facts, church colleges and 
churchmen would do well to advocate 
the strengthening of the departments of 
religion in all state institutions. In addi- 
tion to the already formidable religious 
programs fostered by the denominations 
on state campuses, there is a need of 
strengthening the religious offerings in 
the regular curriculum itself.® Never 
before have state educators been so fav- 
orable to the enterprise.?° 

Certainly the thought of introducing 
religious education in public schools and 
of enlarging the religious curriculum and 
program in state universities is fraught 
with seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
in a country where we have the separa- 
tion of church and state. The old and 
ugly monster of sectarianism will surely 
raise a terrifying howl again. Much pa- 
tience, experiment, and research should 
precede action. But over caution should 
not lead to inaction. Educational proph- 
ets see the need and these prophets must 
speak, also pay the vicarious price of all 
prophethood. In view of the difficulties 
involved the writer can think of nothing 
better at the present juncture than to 
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suggest a wide and careful study of a 
recently published book by one of the 
foremost religious educators in America, 
“Church and State,” by Dr. W. C. Bow- 
er. This book represents the dawn of a 
new day in American religious education. 

Fifth, and lastly, both church and state 
educators alike should restudy the results 
of their educational systems. Not only 
the church products, but the state prod- 
ucts as well, are called in question. Both 
types of institutions to a considerable de- 
gree fail to produce creative leaders. Ed- 
ucators as well as citizens feel that ed- 
ucational results are far from satisfying. 
Too much education is fragmentary, arid, 
abstract, and antiquated in both content 
and method. Ideas seem to sustain too 
little functional relationship with life 
situations. Too, the education received 
seems to be lacking in motive power and 
therefore fails to inspire the will and 
emotions. There seems to be no definite 
or recognizable center of our culture. It 
may be that we have analyzed ourselves 
to death and totally lost the synthetic 
view of life and the world. Dr. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins may prove to be 
wrong in many of his educational meth- 
ods and emphases. However, his ex- 
periments in the University of Chicago 
are important in that they do call for the 
unification of education around the moral 
and spiritual values that have given 
meaning to history." The citizens of 
America and of the churches send their 
youth to college for a vital education 
that fits them for a creative role in con- 
temporary culture. Likewise, these same 
citizens increasingly prefer an education 
that enables youth to “see life steadily 
and whole.” Educators and citizens 
should become partners in the realization 
of these high cultural aims. Otherwise 
education will miss its supreme opportu- 
nity to create a better world. 
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WHAT PRISON INMATES THINK OF GOD 


SAMUEL B. WENGER* 


PRAYED to God to stop my father 

beating my mother” — “I asked God 
to stop my father drinking” — “I prayed 
to God to make things better.” — “I 
prayed for my mother to live, but she 
died and I couldn’t believe in God any- 
more.” — “I prayed for my father to 
come back home again, but he never 
did.” 

These and a multitude of other ex- 
pressions describe the confused spiritual 
concepts of prisoners. They may differ 
little from many in the “free” world, but 
their confused state of mind led to a 
study of responses given by prisoners 
as to their idea of God. 

The information was secured from 
1000 prisoners at the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan. During a thirty 
day quarantine period each man filled a 
questionnaire in the privacy of inter- 
view rooms. The study dealt with the 
answers to the one question. 

“What does God mean to you?” 

Answers ranged from “Don’t know” 
to well defined and articulate descrip- 
tions of God which indicated some 
thought and effect of training in the 
church and church school. Men who did 
not answer the questionnaire were later 
counselled orally and the questionnaire 
filled with the aid of counsellor. 

Conflicting responses from men in 
most cases was due to their first reaction 
towards incarceration. Final tabulations 
were delayed in order to give these pris- 
oners time to make a normal adjustment. 
Every response was given freely by men 
who had full knowledge that their co- 
operation would be of no assistance in 





*Chaplain at Southern Michigan Prison, Jack- 
son. 
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making favorable institutional progress 
or in purchasing special consideration of 
any kind. 

Responses fell into four main cate- 
gories: (1) God as a Father, 18 or 
18%; (2) God as a Supreme Being, 
423 or 42.3%; (3) Confusion of God 
and Jesus, 202 or 20.2%; (4) No Ex- 
pressable idea of God, 357 or 35.7%. 

A prison community houses a few 
“religious pretenders” as does any aver- 
age community. There are always those 
who counterfeit religion. Occasionally 
we find these men attending our weekly 
chapel services just as new citizens seek 
out the largest church or play up to the 
“exclusive clubs.” 

The pretender is easily discovered by 
cross checking of information and ex- 
amining the written response during the 
counselling interview. Actually this de- 
vice gives a clearer insight into the 
warped nature of the individual than 
would otherwise be possible. For ex- 
ample: one prisoner protested his convic- 
tion but admitted his guilt. His argue- 
ment was that God told him to do what 
he did. Hence, God was the offender, 
not he! 


All counselling interviews were con- 
ducted by the writer and his assistant. 
Personal and private questioning reduced 
the discrepancies, ambiguities and inac- 
curacies before tabulation and classifica- 
tion. 


Some of the confusing written re- 
sponses to the question, “What does God 
mean to you?” were selected at random. 


“He is a fine man.” 
“Someone I heard about.” 
“T don’t know.” 

“A man.” 
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“A man of all things.” 

It appears that our men have little or 
no articulate idea of God. To most 
prisoners God is so far outside their ex- 
perience that an intellectual or rational 
concept is almost impossible. 

On the other hand there are few athe- 
ists in prison. During seven years as 
prison Chaplain the writer has met only 
two men who insisted they did not be- 
lieve in God. 

Counselling brought out that it was 
a manipulable, controllable God that had 
failed these men. One wanted some- 
thing in a hurry and did not get it. The 
other was unable to relate the concept of 
love and good will to a deterministic 
concept which had been taught to him in 
his childhood. He believed God respon- 
sible for each event and experience in 
his life. How could he believe in or love 
a God who had sent him to prison? 

The rather limited and impersonal 
medium of the prison suggests devices for 
manipulation. It is not surprising that 
prevarications, facetiousness and actions 
for effect do occur, but they are sur- 
prisingly rare. One is impressed by a 
sincere desire to cooperate. 

An intense wish for a personal analy- 
sis and help is usually present. Some of 
the finest and clearest personal transfor- 
mations ever experienced in the writer’s 
ministry have been started during the 
private and intimate period with a prison 
inmate and God. 


It is regrettable however that many sin- 
cere men who have honestly set new and 
worthy goals are often misinterpreted 
and maligned as being insincere because 
the “eyewasher and politician” with his 
psuedo reformation usually reverts to 
type and those who have tried to help 
him naturally become wary of burning 
their fingers a second time. 


Through personal counselling a clear- 
er insight is gained and shades of mean- 
ing are discernable where tabulation of 
the written responses alone would make 


definite conclusions impossible. 

It is most revealing how the prisoner’s 
discussion or description of his God re- 
flects his character and philosophy of 
life. It is generally quite easy to dis- 
cover definitions of action and personal 
policy or goals in the inmate’s descrip- 
tion of God. 

Just as Israel had justification for 
Baalism through the Amorite coloring 
of God as against the Yahweh of Amos 
who demanded justice and purity, so 
does the prison inmate define God in 
terms of what central purposes domi- 
nated his own life. 

Thus the interviewing Chaplain be- 
comes a reflective mirror who serves to 
help the men see themselves in the light 
of truth and honesty. Men who are 
honestly sincere invariably need first of 
all the assurance that they possess qual- 
ities of worth. 

Once this is accomplished through the 
intimacies of counselling and therapy, the 
responses are dependable in content. 
Some changes were necessary in the in- 
formation gained from the first question- 
naire and proper interpretation of other 
information became possible. 


Some of the information gained from 
the families of prisoners was valuable 
and indicated a cooperative willingness 
to assist the institution in understanding 
the inmate. They seemed to understand 
that this would make it possible to give 
him a maximum of help. 


Responses from mothers were found 
to be most untrustworthy. The maternal 
halo, “I can’t understand why my boy 
is in prison. He was such a good boy,” 
is typical. Much of the immaturity and 
infantile concepts of God, life and re- 
sponsibilty can be traced to over pro- 
tection and maternal defense. 


Wives are usually more objective. In 
some instances they are feeling sorry for 
themselves and for their marriage, but 
usually their responses are largely de- 
scriptive and analytical. 
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The responses of fathers and other 
relatives were usually far more reliable 
than those of the mothers and in the 
majority of cases they seemed to realize 
that objective answers would serve in 
helping their loved ones. 

The counselling process consists of 
catharsis and the interpretation of past 
experiences which is necessary to make 
clear to the inmate his distortions of 
philosophy and of religion. Fatalism 
or a superstitious religious concept which 
insists that “What is to be, will be” or 
a childish nonchalance characterize the 
average inmate philosophy. Such an eva- 
sive approach to life relieves him of re- 
sponsibility from what happened or what 
he did and seems to be characteristic of 
the poorly trained and religiously condi- 
tioned men who become our prison in- 
mates. 

Some men are specific with their re- 
sponses. “God told me to do this,” or 
“It must have been God’s will or it 
would not have happened.” Then again 
many believe that they lack a certain in- 
articulate but borderline magical for- 
mula called “knowledge.” These men con- 
sider not knowing how to obtain the key 
to this magical formula the one thing re- 
sponsible for their trouble — never 
their own wrong choices! 

Constant repetitions of hate and re- 
sentment cause physical and spiritual mal- 
adjustments leading to crime. Very fre- 
quently the son’s hate for his father 
leads to a projected act against any per- 
son in authority. This hate transference 
may be directed at a teacher, police- 
man or the operator of a filling station 
who has his hand on the cash drawer. 
The presence of hate toward some love 
object increases guilt and hinders a re- 
tention of a sense of God. 

Inmates who hate their fathers feel 
that God has not forgiven them. This 
hinders spiritual recovery and rediscov- 
ery of God. This common experience 
in counselling clearly describes the psy- 
chological wisdom of the portion of the 


Lord’s prayer which the writer constant- 
ly uses. “Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against 


” 


us. 


The interpretation of the hate pattern 
in our prisoners, its removal by cathar- 
sis, admission and prayer for assistance 
to forgive the hated one has been a fruit- 
ful process of spiritual recovery. 

Some men are arrested in development 
or atrophied in ambition or spirit on 
some indeterminate lower age level. They 
are chronologically older, but in matters 
of judgment and responsibility they re- 
act on adolescent levels. 

Crimes of appropriation or embezzle- 
ment and many sex offenses are symp- 
toms of retardation of personal develop- 
ment. Most inmates of this type are 
spiritually illiterate, the distortions and 
disturbances of family are most severe, 
and the church and church school made 
no contribution to their spiritual growth. 


The mind set to commit most offenses 
requires some sort of authoritative ap- 
proval within the conscience of the in- 
dividual. He consciously recognizes that 
it is a wrong, but returns to a cycle of 
habitual conduct which had begun in 
earlier formative years. 


Over and over men say, “I didn’t 
have to return the change to mother,” 
or, “Mother gave me an extra 50 cents 
when I ran short.” Then in later life 
he helps himself with tacit approval from 
his psychological mother. 


The very nature of the prison medium 
has some advantages as well as disad- 
vantages. The beginning incarceration 
tends to exaggerate the prevailing pat- 
tern and often causes accentuation in 
the psychopathic types. Those with a 
profound sense of guilt become very 
penitent and where there has been a 
semblance of a healthful religious ex- 
perience it is very strengthening and 
meaningful. Again the restrictive in- 
fluence of the confinement provides the 
necessary set up for a crisis in a re- 
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peating offender and some remarkable 
transforming conversions have been ex- 
perienced. 

Men who are generally called “prison 
wise” have always resented authority be- 
cause of long standing grudges with the 
primary masculine authority (the fath- 
er). If their childhood relations with the 
father were poor and they formed an 
early resentment, this same pattern of re- 
sentment is found in their contempt for 
rules and regulations necessary in a 
penal institution. 

There is also a large group whose deep 
inferiority feelings have led to a definite 
sense of unworthiness. These men break 
down easily and the tears are quick to 
come. Their inner citadel or spirit is 
weak and broken and they sometimes 
assume more guilt than they should. 
Prison is often responsible for these men 
discovering how inadequate and shallow 
their religious experiences have been. 

The narrowing field of purpose and ac- 
tion in a prison tends to articulate and 
refine the previous shallow pretenses and 
largely unconscious hypocrisy of their 
previous professions. 

The exaggerated sense of guilt is a 
vicious imp in the heart of many men. 
It has its roots in the fear or jeopardy 
of not being wanted by the parents or 
substitutes. 

One man whose mother had a very 
bitter childbirth had told him of the ab- 
sence of the father. He then had a re- 
jecting stepfather and after losing his 
mother found himself 700 miles from 
his army post and a victim of amnesia 
with a week’s loss of memory. This was 
an unconscious trick to escape his long 
standing fears. 


Once these men pass the “crisis” and 
begin to respond, their tenacity of pur- 
pose in the face of criticism and ridicule 
from men of lesser quality and character 
is good evidence of their growth and 
sincere efforts to live a Christian life. 


The counselling brings many intimate 


and private admissions and confessions 
about past experiences that have never 
been shared before. This adds greatly 
to the accuracy and value of the data. 
The priestly relation of the counsellor 
(Chaplain) to the inmate is a most ex- 
acting service. It provides an opportu- 
nity for the Chaplain not only to diag- 
nose but truly to treat the sick soul of 
the inmate. 


The responses indicating the concept 
of God as a Father included those re- 
sponses in which personal and family 
concepts of God were expressed. The 
responses indicated that the social and 
intimate aspects were sensed and under- 
stood. Inmates describing the father- 
hood of God believed in a God who 
cares for his children. 


God was not always called Father, but 
from the response, filial and family re- 
lationships were sensed and in evidence. 
This paternal or family response repre- 
sented the highest level of understand- 
ing on the part of the inmate of God’s 
personal love and concern for him as a 
person. 


These responses alse followed family 
situations in which the father-son rela- 
tion was tolerable and the resentment 
patterns were less significant. They were 
able to forgive and feel more clearly the 
sense of personal forgiveness for them- 
selves. 


From the many groups where the 
Lord’s prayer was most prominent in 
ritual and usage the least number in- 
dicated this line of response. The first 
line of the Lord’s prayer, “Our Father 
which art in heaven,” was said mechan- 
ically. This was evidenced by the few 
men who responded to “God as a Fath- 
er.” 

The responses indicating the creative 
element or supremacy of God were most 
common and might generally be de- 
scribed as the typical inmate response. 
The tabulation included many responses 
with the single word “Creator” or “Over 
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All.” This group response describes the 
prevalent religious attitude among prison 
inmates: “God is to be feared and wor- 
shipped.” 

A number of inmates confused God 
and Jesus. This confusion was dis- 
covered to be real and largely trace- 
able to slovenly teaching and condition- 
ing through certain misleading theolog- 
ical concepts. The responses which had 
to be interpreted were those describing 
God as “Saviour, Redeemer, Jesus, Lord 
Jesus Christ, Saves You From Sin,” and 
many others. 


The root of the difficulty appeared to 
be in unconscious attempts to set Jesus 
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above God at least in emphasis rather 
common among groups whose preach- 
ments tend to be Christological. 


A good many inmates had no ex- 
pressable idea of God. 


These responses represent less than 
what the title indicates. They were not 
only unable to write a definition of what 
God meant to them but there was no 
idea to be discovered in the counselling. 
This group while below in quality of in- 
sight, is next to the largest grouping in 
this study and tends to come from dis- 
tortions of family experience and where 
the church and church school have been 
most ineffective. 


THE WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOL IN 
CALIFORNIA 


MARGUERITE WINTERS* 


T HE weekday church school move- 
ment in California is a recent de- 
velopment because of the difficulty that 
has been faced in introducing the “re- 
leased time” program to the state. Cal- 
ifornia schools have long been noted for 
their extreme secularity. Many of the 
early settlers were adventurers who came 
to seek fortunes rather than to establish 
homes and communities. Along with 
the typical individualism of the “Gold 
Rush” days was a religious inertia. 
When the educational policies of the 
state were formulated, the system was 
based on non-religious lines. 
Many attempts were made to intro- 
duce bills for “released time” to the 
Legislature of the State prior to the 





*Department of Research and Publicity, 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society. 


bill now effective. Work was begun on 
the present bill early in the fall of 1942 
by the Inter-Faith Committees of North- 
ern and Southern California with the 
aid of an attorney. The bill was pushed 
through both houses and sent to Gover- 
nor Warren, whose signature gave Cal- 
ifornia churches the opportunity to pro- 
vide more adequate religious instruc- 
tion to children. 


Opposition has been and still is strong 
to the “released time” bill. The Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Northern 
Division, the State Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociation; the American Civil Liberties 
Union; and the San Francisco Council 
of Scottish Rite Masons have not yet 
given up their efforts to prevent the op- 
eration of weekday schools through legal 
means. The charges made have all been 
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on borderline points, and therefore it is 
likely that the constitutionality of the 
law will not be challenged. 

The problem of religious instruction 
in California has been complicated fur- 
ther by a fairly even division of Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants. The Catholics 
have supported the weekday plan whole- 
heartedly, because of the parochial 
school problem which has been facing 
them. In Northern California the pa- 
rochial schools have been able to care 
for only about fifty percent of Catholic 
children, and financial limitations pre- 
vent expansion. The Jews have recog- 
nized the plan as an opportunity to have 
an extended period in which to educate 
their children. Interfaith cooperation 
has been found to be essential in Cali- 
fornia. 


Southern California has had to delay 
the weekday program somewhat because 
of organizational difficulties. It was not 
until December 1, 1943, that the Southern 
California Council of Churches — 
Church Federation of Los Angeles was 
equipped legally to employ a Director of 
weekday work for Southern California, 
and Rev. Wilbur C. Parry assumed the 
responsibility. 

Santa Barbara was the first city in 
Southern California to employ a direc- 
tor of weekday work. Other Southern 
California cities which have programs 
in progress at the time of writing are: 
Coronado, Santa Monica, Burbank, Mon- 
rovia, Barstow, El Monte, Alhambra, 
and Bellflower. Pasadena and Los An- 
geles are organizing weekday work. 


The delay in setting up weekday 
schools in Southern California has had 
one unfortunate feature. A group of 
non-cooperative churches has organized 
and is attempting to provide a second 
series of weekday schools in the com- 
munities. 


The Northern California Council of 


Churches under the aggressive leadership 
of Rev. Abbott Book, Executive Secre- 


tary, has assumed an active role in the 
weekday program from the beginning. 
The Weekday Commission on Religious 
Education appointed by the Council and 
headed by Rev. Wendell Kramer worked 
earnestly on the preparation and passage 
of Assembly Bill 283 for released time 
for religious instruction, and after its 
passage the Commission prepared the 
way for the coming of Dr. Blanche Car- 
rier as Director of Weekday Schools. 
Dr. Carrier began her work July 15, 
1943. Her training and experience have 
been extensive in weekday work. 

Under the direction of Dr. Carrier, the 
organization of weekday schools has pro- 
gressed fairly rapidly in small centers, 
where it is possible to make community 
contacts quickly. The interest has been 
so keen in Northern California that an 
extended period of planning for the 
smaller centers has been found imprac- 
tical. Three systems of weekday schools 
opened in September 1943: San Jose 
with ten public schools dismissing the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; Martinez 
where classes are held throughout one 
full day of four periods; and Fortuna 
where five classes are conducted. The 
San Jose plan is the most elaborate of 
the three, and required the intensive 
preparation of three large committees 
for a two month period prior to the 
opening of the public school term. 

In the larger centers the plans are 
necessarily more complicated and there- 
fore require more extended preparation. 
The approach to the school board is a 
greater problem, because of the greater 
number of religious groups to be con- 
tacted. Cities in Northern California 
planning to open weekday schools in the 
fall of 1944 are San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley, and Sacramento. 

Vallejo and Hayward have started 
schools with a fairly small program, but 
because of the surrounding defense areas 
these two systems are expecting to ex- 
pand greatly during the future. At the 
opening of the second semester of the 
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school year, Eureka opened a system of 
weekday schools with an all Junior High 
program utilizing the study periods. Fres- 
no has been the first California city to 
employ a full time teacher. The Fresno 
program includes ten centers for fifth 
and sixth grades, and the teacher spends 
one half day in each center. The em- 
ployment of a full time teacher has ob- 
vious advantages because it means a 
more consistent, better planned program, 
with higher standards of procedure. 

During the first semester of weekday 
work, Protestants began to realize that 
the weekday work in which they were en- 
gaged needed to develop self-conscious- 
ness aS a movement in order to gain 
prestige and strength. On December 
28, 1943, representatives of eighteen 
communities met in Berkeley and the 
Northern California Weekday School 
Association was organized. 

The Association has made plans also 
for the training of teachers. This is to 
be conducted in two ways. There will be 
held at least once a year a one-day dis- 
trict conference. This will be supple- 
mented by an annual seven-day training 
institute for all of Northern California. 
This institute will permit more intensive 
and careful instruction of teachers. 


It is hoped by members of the As- 
sociation that it will be found possible 
to plan more carefully two additional 
programs in the building of weekday 
work. At present the organization of 
counties or districts is under way. A 
district will not necessarily be confined 
to one county, but may be functionally 
arranged around a trade center, and may 
in some cases include parts of three 
counties. The districts, it is hoped, will 
work together to employ full time teach- 
ers and directors whose work will be 
supplemented by part time teachers. Five 
areas are now planning such districts. 
By the employment of a full time teach- 
er, the districts gain not only the advan- 
tage of a professional standard of work 
but also the weekday schools are more 


highly regarded by the public. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
that weekday schools cannot stand alone, 
and that there must be some correlation 
of religious instruction. This may take 
the form of home cooperation or leader- 
ship by the home in maintaining a defi- 
nite interest in and concern for the re- 
ligious development of the child. It is 
possible that parent groups may be or- 
ganized to stimulate home interest in re- 
ligious nurture. In this way the interest 
of the children in the weekday school is 
likely to be sustained, and doubtless fi- 
nancial support would increase. 


In order to get a clear picture of week- 
day work in California, the Martinez 
plan may be considered. Martinez has 
had a weekday school in operation since 
September 1943. It is a cosmopolitan 
community with 15,000 people in the 
school area. The entire population is 
engaged in industrial concerns. Unlike 
many communities in the state, Martinez 
is underchurched. The Inter-Faith Com- 
mittee is composed of Catholics and Prot- 
estants as there are no Jews in the area. 
The pastor of the Baptist church, Rev. 
Carl Kingsley is chairman of the Inter- 
Faith Committee and president of the 
Protestant ministerial group. Coopera- 
tion has been excellent and therefore the 
Protestant Committee of Weekday Re- 
ligious Education has been able to make 
splendid progress. The Baptist, Bible 
Standard, Congregational, Episcopal. and 
Lutheran churches have combined to 
form one union school. The Seventh 
Day Adventists, Assembly of God peo- 
ple, and Mormons are not participating 
in the Protestant effort. The financing 
of the weekday school has been carried 
on through a percentage assessment 
made to each cooperating church. The 
percentage is computed as follows: the 
operating annual budget of each church 
concerned is taken: these are added: the 
percentage of each in relation to the 
total is computed ; this percentage is used 
as the basis for the assessment for the 
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$500 weekday budget. 

The classes meet in the large assembly 
room and the dining room of the First 
Congregational Church, a fairly new 
building and adequately furnished. The 
tables are arranged in a “U” shape with 
the children seated around the outside. 
The Protestant Committee has furnished 
sufficient Bibles so that each child has 
one to use and sufficient hymnals so that 
there is one for every two children. Pen- 
cils are furnished, but the children buy 
their own notebooks. 

The teacher who has been employed is 
exceptionally well qualified and has done 
outstanding work in promoting religious 
instruction in her home community. The 
classes are held on Wednesday. Chil- 
dren who attend represent fifteen de- 
nominations. The schedule is so planned 
that except for the first group each group 
travels one way on its own time. The 
schedule is as follows: 

9 :40-10:20, 25 junior high pupils 
11:10-12:00, 45 sixth grade pupils 
1:10-2:00, 35 fifth grade pupils 
2:20-3:10, 34 fourth grade pupils 


The morning groups are using Dr. 
Carrier’s The Kingdom of Love as the 
textbook ; the afternoon groups are using 
Building a Christian Character by the 
same author. Much emphasis is being 
placed on discussion in an effort to stim- 
ulate the children’s religious thinking. It 
is felt that the Biblical material needs 
to be given a practical application in the 
mind of the child. The notebooks are 
used for summing up discussion and 
making observations by the older chil- 
dren. The younger groups do more 
handwork. 


Immediately after the released time 
bill became law, the public school offi- 
cials at the state began to make prepara- 
tions for a system whereby pupils would 
be dismissed the last hour of the after- 
noon to go to individual churches. Be- 
cause of such planning it has been dif- 
ficult to persuade educators to grant 


more than one hour per week to the 
weekday program. It is definitely 
against the policy of the Northern Cal- 
ifornia leaders to conduct a program such 
as that for which educators planned. 


California is faced with quite distinct 
problems because of its background and 
history. The conflict between Catholics 
and Protestants in earlier days makes it 
seem unlikely that school buildings will 
ever be available for weekday classes. 
The public school system is so completely 
secularized and so complicated that the 
only reason most school boards grant re- 
leased time is that they fear to defy the 
demands of large groups. California 
has a very large unchurched population 
and this raises a serious problem in con- 
nection with the financial support of the 
weekday schools. The parents of many 
children who will attend the weekday 
schools are non-churchgoers; these par- 
ents must be reached to determine to 
what extent they will be willing to sup- 
port these schools. An assumption has 
been made very widely in the state that 
parents are indifferent to the moral and 
religious training of their children. If 
this is true, interest and support will suf- 
fer greatly. However, as yet no test 
has been made to ascertain the truth of 
this assumption. 


Another question which must be faced 
is whether Protestants can work together 
continuously on a sustained program 
such as the weekday school. If interest 
and effort wane, the Protestant churches 
will suffer a great loss of prestige and 
work of this nature will be handicapped. 
Because such cooperation is a new de- 
velopment for California, the churches 
are facing the problem of finding their 
“common ground.” At the time of writ- 
ing the only certain “common ground” 
which Protestants of the state have found 
is the Bible. No doubt a great deal more 
will be discovered in this area. Surpris- 
ingly enough, certain matters of ethics 
have been found ‘not to be “common 
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ground” among the denominational 
groups of California. 

The Jewish Rabbis have been very 
cooperative in regard to the approach 
to the school boards, even though it is 
frequently impossible for them to plan 
a feasible program for their own group 
because of the wide scattering of their 
people. In general, the Missouri Synod 
Lutherans conduct separate schools. 
However, they have accepted the sched- 
ule of the union schools. In areas where 
their children are widely scattered, the 
Saturday instruction will continue. In 
San Jose, at the suggestion of the Prot- 
estant Committee, the Missouri Synod 
Lutheran pastor is taking his children 
from the two schools nearest the church. 
It was not possible to conduct schools in 
all ten districts. The problem of geo- 
graphical location for minority groups 
is serious in the larger communities. 


Certain administrative policies are 
guarded in the Northern California 
work. The first of these is a staggered 
schedule; this permits better teachers to 
be engaged and allows greater economy 
of equipment and upkeep. It is expected 
that every effort will be made to secure 
the cooperation of all non-Roman Cath- 
olic, non-Jewish groups in planning the 
schedule. The budget is an important 
item in weekday school preparation and 
needs to be raised with a minimum of 
effort from year to year. Adequate plan- 
ning prior to the opening of the weekday 
school is advocated so that budget, 
equipment, staff, courses, and public rela- 
tions have proper consideration.* 


California has had to develop the 
weekday movement along distinctive 
lines. It is the only state which attempts 
inter-faith work. Both the Southern 
and the Northern California areas have 





*Weekday Schools of Religion in Northern 
California, Blanche Carrier, Director, p. 1. 
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Inter-Faith Committees in operation. 
The basis of this committee is a mem- 
bership of two Catholics, two Jews, and 
two Protestants. This new pattern of 
procedure needed to be developed in 
California because of the large non- 
Protestant population. It is the function 
of this Committee to establish the policy 
for developing weekday schools, to reach 
agreements, and to approach the school 
board with a unified request. Unless 
such cooperation exists, it is more than 
probable that some school boards would 
be bold enough to refuse released time. 


With the organization of the Protes- 
tant Committee as a part of the Inter- 
Faith Committee arose the necessity for 
all denominations to work together 
toward one aim. For the first time, 
many churches were brought face to face 
with the question of whether or not they 
would cooperate with other churches in 
seeking this opportunity. Cooperation 
became requisite because of the adminis- 
tration involved in the program of week- 
day work. It has been significant in many 
communities of California that individual 
groups of Mormons and Christian Sci- 
entists have cooperated. Of course, their 
officials have not recognized such coop- 
eration, but the individual groups have 
deemed it advisable for their own best 
interests. 


ScHOOL IN CALIFORNIA 


Another interesting feature of the 
weekday movement in California is that 
it has brought laymen and churchmen 
into a cooperative relationship. This 
movement has not been conducted by the 
clergy, but by united effort of interested 
laymen with the clergy. This cooperative 
emphasis is made in each community. 


The problems which need to be faced 
by the weekday movement in California 
are many, but the program has been de- 
veloping rapidly under capable leadership 
and it has progressed along unique lines. 
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CHARACTER and CITIZENSHIP 


Ten years ago the Religious Education 
Association began the publication of a 
popular magazine called Character. After 
numerous vicissitudes, it was forced to 
cease publication. 


It has now been revived, reorganized, 
and redressed in a larger format, 844 x 
11144 inches. Its thirty-two pages are 
printed in large, clear type, and the en- 
tire appearance is excellent. The first 
issue appeared in October 1944. It will 
be published monthly. Subscription price 
is $2.50 for one year, or $4.00 for two 
years. 

The new magazine is owned, edited, 
and managed by J. M. Artman, formerly 
General Secretary of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, and Thomas H. 
West, for many years one of the Asso- 
ciation’s wheel-horses and a member of 
its Board of Directors. Under their ef- 
ficient guidance the magazine will cer- 
tainly prove stimulating and useful. Mr. 
Artman is one of the nation’s most dy- 
namic and aggressive educational lead- 
ers, while Mr. West (an attorney and 
business man) has for years been a 
pioneer in the religious education move- 
ment within Chicago and a leader in 
several community religious agencies. 

The first issue contains articles by 
Dykstra, Hutchins, Freeman, Soares, 
Rainey, Kilpatrick, Gwinn, and Bickham 
— all nationally known leaders in educa- 
tion and religious education. Succeeding 
issues should prove to be as stimulating. 

—Laird T. Hites 
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TWO VALUABLE ENCYCLOPEDI- 
AS FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS 


“I like encyclopedias because they 
know everything — and I needn't,” is a 
nonchalant way of overlooking much 
helpful material in modern encyclope- 
dias. As one who is engaged in preparing 


teachers for the high school, I find the 
critical reading of books of this type 
both interesting and instructive. Two 
of these volumes, Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research,’ and Encyclopedia of 
Modern Education,’ I have given a care- 
ful reading. Since there are many 
things of value to religious educators in 
these books, I should like to emphasize 
a few that I deem most important. 


The Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search is an attempt by 190 educators to 
summarize the evidence on human learn- 
ing revealed in approximately 100,000 
research studies made since the origin 
of the research movement about a half 
century ago. It is not a catalog of re- 
search, but “a critical evaluation, syn- 
thesis, and interpretation of reported 
studies in the field of education.” Chris- 
tian educators can find, in a few hours of 
reading, materials that would take many 
days to locate in textbooks. Especially 
valuable are the data on the psychology 
of learning, character education, child 
development, personal counseling, mental 
hygiene, personality, recreation, psychol- 
ogy of religion, religious instruction in 
public schools, and an evaluation of 
teaching methods. 


The Encyclopedia of Modern Educa- 
tion gives a good bird’s-eye view of the 
American educational system and for- 
eign schools. In addition, it defines hun- 
dreds of terms that are commonly used 
in educational literature, terms whose 
meanings are necessary to the under- 
standing of much that is included in 
current religious education literature. 
Hence a few hours spent on a study of 
definitions will add much in interest and 
clarity to further reading of religious 





1. W. S. Monroe, Editor, Macmillan Company, 
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2. H. N. Rivlin, Editor, The Philosophical 
Library, 1943, 902 pages. 
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education materials, especially those 
written for leaders in the field. 


Both of the encyclopedias will help 
one to see the great difference between 
the best in educational theory and cur- 
rent practices in typical public schools. 
When one considers that most church 
school teachers have not had any train- 
ing in teaching religion, and that many 
got their public education in the tradi- 
tional school system of a generation ago, 
it is easy to understand why church 
school teaching is often so inferior. Even 
the present day public schools are not 
being taught, as a rule, as research stud- 
ies imply they should be. 


Leaders in religious education should 
be able to see countless ways of using 
these data in their church schools. Of 
course, the adaptations will have to be 
made in language that teachers can 
grasp, with many illustrations drawn 
from the different age levels of instruc- 
tion in the church school. Unless this is 
done, their teaching will probably con- 
tinue to show little or no relationship to 
good character and knowledge of right 
and wrong, as many studies have indi- 
cated in the past. 

Carl H. Kardatzke. 
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GOOD BOOKS ON JEWISH LIFE 

DorotHy Atorsin, The Stream of 
Jewish Life. 267 pages, $1.75; 
Rona_Lp B. GitTELson, Modern Jew- 
ish Problems. $1.25; SaMuEL SpIEc- 
LER et al., How can Jews Survive the 
Present Crisis? 100 pages mimeo- 
graphed, 75c. All published by the 
Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, 1943. 


Jacos Bosniak, Interpreting Jewish 
Life. 155 pages; Isaac Kie1n, The 
Ten Commandments in a Changing 
World. 141 pages, $1.75; Marcus 
Wap, Jewish Teaching of Peace. 
291 pages, $3.50. All published by 
Bloch, 1944. 


The first is a text book for Junior 
and Senior high school grades in the 
Synagogue. It is in narrative form with 
good references and should stimulate 


pride in Jewish life. The second is for 
high school classes in Jewish groups. It 
is a frank facing of the situation of 
Jewish youth in the United States today. 
The third is for youth and adults. War 
falls heavily on all but for the Jew in 
Europe it is a question of survival. These 
descriptions help the Jews face the crass 
facts of contemporary life in the light of 
religion. These are good studies but 
strike the Gentile reader as over-empha- 
sizing “Jewishness” — which is, perhaps, 
unavoidable. 

Interpreting Jewish Life is a series of 
sermons on Old Testament prophets 
and religious festivals and ideals that 
are factual and stimulating. In the 
study of The Ten Commandments the 
author points out that the second com- 
mandment deals with polytheism which 
is no longer a problem with us. The 
third is based on the idea of a Name 
being sacred in itself. The fourth ap- 
plies to the Sabbath and not to Sunday. 
In regard to the fifth he says, “Obedi- 
ence alone is not enough”, and surely 
no external reward is necessary for love 
of parents. The tenth includes wives 
among the chattels. The author does 
not gloss over these limitations but gives 
stirring modern presentations. 

Jewish Teaching of Peace is no paci- 
fist document but a scholarly statement 
of Jewish ideals that make for peace 
such as Faith in God, Equality, Freedom, 
Brotherhood, Plenty. Dr. Wald de- 
scribes ideas that make for peace in 
thought and feeling; in speaking and be- 
havior; and in actions; and similarly 
those working against peace. Part III 
treats, documentally, of “Peace as 
Taught by Jewish Mysticism.” “The Ten 
Doctrines of Peace” are given in part 
IV. The last 26 pages consist of refer- 
ences and extracts. 


All these books are refreshingly mod- 
ern. Here is no religious teaching 
dwelling in a golden age that is past nor 
in some cloister remote from life. All 
have an honest presentation and a fac- 
tual basis that is commendable. They 
are excellent for Gentile as well as Jew. 


A. J. W. Myers. 
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Cuares A. and Mary R. Bearp, Basic 
History of the United States. New 
Home Library, 508 pages, 69 cents. 
Both the Beards and the editors of the 

New Home Library can well pride them- 

selves on this volume. Charles and Mary 

Beard have provided, with their usual 

high literary standards, an interpretive, 

intelligible, record of this country’s past. 

And this they have done without any 

noticeable concessions to war-time pres- 

sure for history that can serve “patri- 
otic” uses. The publishers, on their part, 
have given the public at low cost and in 
good format a work that is better suited 

than any other of its size to act as a 

“people’s” history of the United States. 

This popular characteristic of the history 

is not so much deliberate, as derived 

from the economic emphases of the 

Beards, and the attention they give to 

the struggles, hardships, and aspirations 

of the masses. The word “Basic” in the 
title should not mislead anyone to expect 

an unilluminated succession of all im- 

portant events. The events are there, 

but subordinated to the basic develop- 
ments in American growth, not only eco- 
nomic, but political, social, intellectual, 
and religious. The final chapter, “Global 

War and the Home Front,” is a rather 

unhappy analysis of war-time develop- 

ments. Behind the studied objectivity 
of language appear the author’s dark 
fears of what might ensue from the 
belligerent country’s social disruptions, 
militaristic tendencies, economic shifts, 
and ever-present dangers to democratic 
traditions. 

Richard J. Hooker. 

es SF 


Muriet S. Curtis, The Story of The 
Bible People. Macmillan, 118 pages, 
$1.75. 

From the early days when the He- 
brews lived and wandered in the desert, 
through the great heroes and greater 
prophets and onto the greatest personal- 
ity of the ages, this book tells vividly 
the story which will help boys and girls 
understand and value their heritage in 
the Bible record. 

Written with literary charm, an under- 
standing of the interest of boys and girls, 
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a sound knowledge of the results of 
Biblical scholarship ; illustrated with pic- 
tures, maps, and a time ladder; and of- 
fering a plan for Bible reading and 
memorization, this book should make 
a real contribution to the literature of 
religious education, either as a book to 
be read at home by individual children 
or as a guide and resource book for 
church school or weekday class use. 
—Mary Alice Jones 
es S 
Tuomas G. McBring, Christian Ethics 
and Economics. Richard T. Smith, 
428 pages, $3.00. 


A Chicago attorney, well versed in 
economic theory and in Christian history 
and literature, as well as in ethics and 
logic, has produced a masterpiece. All 
Christian (and Jewish) scripture and 
life is very close to nature, and this means 
to the earning of a sufficient income to 
provide reasonably for the economic 
needs of life. Not without effort, of 
course, for “if a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat” is a religious-ethical 
universal. Neither, however, through 
yielding to the beast in man and 
striving selfishly, through profits and 


competition, to get all possible for 
oneself and then equally selfishly 
doling out small fractions in char- 


ity. Rather, the Christian-Jewish con- 
cept calls for men working together 
for the common welfare of all — coop- 
eration is the keynote —- but under social 
organization which makes such coopera- 
tion possible, but underlain by an educa- 
tion and a religious motive that will make 
compulsion and laws only minimally re- 
quired. 

This is a strong book, which might 
with profit be placed on the required 
reading list for courses in economics. 
A religious man will receive clarifica- 
tion in his thinking from its thoughtful 
reading. 

Laird T. Hites. 
es uF ot 
W. Norman Pittincer, The Christian 

Way In a Modern World, Louisville, 

Ky., 194 pages, $2.50. 

There are many teachings in this book 
that are vital. A few of these will in- 














dicate their nature and quality. “Chris- 
tianity is a threefold Way—it is a way 
of believing about Reality, a way of 
adoring Reality, and a way of lwving 
which results from that belief and that 
adoration.” (p. 1) Atonement is life 
adjusted to Reality. (p. 65) All religions 
seek Reality, (p. 42) that is, God, and 
God is imparted and revealed through 
the search of the scientist, artist, philos- 
opher, social reformer and humanist. 
(p. 158) The Christian fellowship is 
what is meant by the living Christ. 
(p. 43) “Every human being is born a 
child of God, created and loved by him” 
with “a God-given tendency towards 
good”. (p. 127) Man is “essentially 
good”. (p. 42) God is ever ceaselessly 
operative within the world and in the 
human heart. (p. 53) The feeling of 
“adjustment of the personality to Reality 
is forgiveness” (p. 109) (perhaps, bet- 
ter, brings the sense of forgiveness). 


But along with all these fine things is 
a constant attempt to bolster the “sound- 
ly orthodox” (p. 148). Consciously or 
not the author is trying to be both “tra- 
ditionalist and modernist” (p. 168) in 
spite of the warning about a house di- 
vided against itself and the danger of 
trying to serve two masters. This dual- 
ism runs all through though only a few 
examples can be cited: God is “behind” 
everything (ps. 32, 34...) He enters 
the human sphere (p. 37 et passim) His 
spirit is “poured on” (p. 71). Christ 
is “God stooping down to man”. (p. 71) 
Sacramentarianism radiates from “God’s 
condescending love”. (p. 123) Does a 
good father or mother condescend or 
stoop in loving his child? The author 
does not hold to the resurrection of the 
body (ps. 104, 164) but asks clergy and 
people to stand and in the most solemn 
manner before God to assert “I be- 
lieve in the resurrection of the body.” 

If the author published a little book 
embodying the vital teaching referred to 
in the first paragraph above he would 
vastly help the younger generation whom 
he has particularly in mind (p. 1) even 
if the Religious Book Club would not 
then accept it as its book of the month. 


A. J. W. Myers 


Book Reviews 
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Paut A. Scuivpp, Editor, The Philoso- 
phy of Bertrand Russell. Northwest- 
ern University, 815 pages, $4.00. 


Now in his seventies, Russell has lived 
through a series of vital years in the 
development of culture. Destined to a 
political career, he found greater satis- 
faction in philosophy, and made that his 
life work. He has written voluminously, 
and has revealed significant growth in 
his writings. 

Under Professor Schilpp’s editorship, 
twenty-one contemporaries of Russell 
have examined his philosophy, and each 
has written a careful analysis, apprecia- 
tion and criticism of one part of it. 
Einstein, Brightman, Bode, Lindeman, 
Hook, Laird . . . are among the con- 
tributors. Russell himself writes his 
“intellectual autobiography”, which in- 
troduces the book, and a cogent reply to 
the criticisms of his fellows. 

This is the fifth volume in the “Li- 
brary of Living Philosophers”, earlier 
volumes having presented Dewey, San- 
tayana, Whitehead, and Moore. Others 
are in preparation. 

Laird T. Hites. 
es SF 


Two Sisters or Notre Dame, Aids To 
Will Training In Christian Education. 
Frederick Pustet, 237 pages, $2.50. 


“Character may be defined as a life 
controlled by fixed motives.” “Another 
definition of character is the sum of 
habits in a person.” These definitions 
give the clue to the system. Is a vital, 
throbbing, creative being a “sum of 
habits?” Habituation, repeating exact 
formula of words and acts has a large 
place in this type of character education. 


The following is set out in capitals: 
“Divine grace -++ Catholic education = 
right attitudes = fine motives = will 
power = fine habits = fine character.” 
Other types of education are seen in 
their places. Again habits are close to 
character. 

The “Book of Attitudes” like the whole 
book, abounds in fine moral issues clear- 
ly expressed. Each section ends with a 
ready-made resolution, such as: “J shall 
seek happiness in wealth of mind, heart 
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and soul.” 

The basic theology is well known. Man 
was created perfect, full, and is redeemed 
by the merit of Christ. 

Suffering is due to “Original Sin, of 
disobedience to God, of interference with 
His plans.” One thought that the life of 
Jesus gave another interpretation. 

“T can defeat the enemy (evil) by 
strategy: the Sign of the Cross, the Sa- 
cred Name, by ‘shortwave’ aspirations 
that pierce the clouds and bring certain 
victory.” 


Jesus exemplified and taught prayer 
as intimate converse and communion 
with a loving Father. Here one reads 
that in prayer “I am having an interview 
with the Creator of the universe ; or Jesus 
of Nazareth is granting me an audience; 
or I am ‘on the line’ with the Queen of 
heaven.” 

One looks in vain for a social gospel. 
There are “Corporal Works of mercy” 
which are always giving or helping the 
poor. 

“The highest act possible to me on 
earth” is offering the mass with the 


priest. 
A. J. W. Myers 
se SF 


SERGE Voronorr, The Sources of Life. 
Bruce Humphries, 240 pages, $3.50. 


Dr. Voronoff, of “monkey gland fame” 
here provides students with a detailed 
account of his experience of the past 
nearly forty years, which has resulted in 
something like two thousand transplanta- 
tions in man. He first describes the 
theory, then the processes, the experi- 
ments on animals, then the experience 
with man. 


Essentially the process is this: The 
blood type of the animal supplying the 
gland must be the same as that of the 
recipient. That means that glands for 
human transplantation must be from hu- 
man sources (as from persons killed in 
accidents) or from monkeys of certain 
types whose blood type is the same as 
man. The gland must be transplanted 
into the part of the body where the orig- 
inal gland was situated. It must be so 
placed that the blood stream of the re- 


cipient will nourish it, else it will quickly 
be absorbed and disappear. 

Dr. Voronoff says he has developed 
methods by which this can be done, and 
that it has actually been done in at 
least 2000 cases, with rejuvenation from 
five to fifteen years as the result. 

Laird T. Hites. 
es SF 


WILtarD WALLER, The Veteran Comes 
Back. Dryden Press, 316 pages, $2.75. 
What the author claims to be “Amer- 

ica’s gravest social problem” is dealt with 

in a systematic manner in this book. The 
treatment is sociological in the main with 
minor adaptations of the social worker’s 
techniques and the newer psychiatric in- 
sights. 
The four major parts of the book deal 
with: 
1. Making civilians into professional 
soldiers. 
2. The experience of the soldier as 
he returns to civilian communities. 
3. A condensed review of past at- 
tempts to help the returning soldier. 
4. An analysis of current proposed 
programs for aiding returning 
veterans. 


In the main the factual material is 
well handled in all four sections. 

Section One leans toward an over 
emphasis upon the professional aspect 
of experience among men in America’s 
armed forces. After extensive contacts 
with our citizen soldiers, I find little to 
confirm this emphasis on “professional 
soldiering”. This bias distorts the real- 
istic analysis of soldier experience. The 
contrasts are drawn too sharply and so 
invalidate the argument in part. 

For persons seeking real light upon 
the spiritual struggle and religious ex- 
periences of soldiers the book has little 
value, since an undertone of cynicism 
tends to help the author skip over these 
underlying depths of soldier experience. 

Part Three, on past history of at- 
tempts to help soldiers make their return 
to community life, contains valuable in- 
formation. The review of current ef- 
forts to aid veterans who are already 
returning in considerable numbers (about 
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1,500,000 demobilized as of October Ist, 
1944) should be studied by all respon- 
sible church and community leaders. It 
contains valuable suggestions as to atti- 
tudes needed in home communities be- 
fore the avalanche of full demobilization 
falls upon our American communities. 
Those who are concerned about the 

contributions of religion to our Ameri- 
can community life will do well to 
study Professor Waller’s analysis of 
these returning veterans and the implica- 
tions for the religious institutions of 
America. 

Martin Hayes Bickham. 

es SF 
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AnseLt ApaMs, Born Free and Equal. U. S. 

Camera publication, 112 pages, $1.00. 

After a period of several months at the 
Manzanar Relocation Center, where in a desert 
miles away from other towns 10,000 American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry were detained 
since shortly after Pearl Harbor, Mr. Adams 
wrote this book. He does not accuse nor de- 
fend, but describes. The vast number were 
loyal to the United States, and re-swore al- 
legiance when opportunity offered. Mr. Adams 
describes the people, the place, the exodus, the 
settlement, and now the re-relocation of large 
numbers of these people as they have moved 
to other parts of the nation. Accompanied by 
many excellent photographs, in a paper bound 
book on 8 x 11 inches, this is a pictorial survey 
very revealing. —T.B.A. 


se se 


Douc ALLAN, Lightning Strikes Once. 

Bride, 285 pages, $3.00 

“Thrills and Chills from Everywhere” is 
the title of Allan’s popular television feature. 
From the persons who participated, Allan has 
garnered the material which forms this book. 
Seventeen chapters with titles like these: 
“Trapped by the Mad Ghogoli,” “Arctic Dis- 
aster,” “Caressed by an Octopus,”. “Death 
Lurks in a Shark’s Mouth” — give a hint as 
to the nature of the true adventures culled 
from all parts of the world.—T7.D.E. 


es e 


Laura Bannon, Gregorio and the White 
Llama. Albert Whitman, 47 pages, $2.00. 
The scene is laid in the mountains of Peru, 

where Gregorio and his family live. They 

own a herd of llamas, of which the leader is 
white. Their experiences with the idiosyncra- 
tic and temperamental llama are described in 
colorful text and colorful pictures. Children 


Mc- 


oa nine to sixty will read it and chuckle— 
z os Ss 


Betsey Barton, And Now to Live Again. 
Appleton-Century, 150 pages, $1.75. 


One who has lived the past ten years with 
a broken back, now partially rehabilitated, who 
has studied psychology and psycho- and phys- 
ico-therapy, who has addressed groups ot re- 
habilitation patients frequently — and who has 
made a real “comeback” writes for those who 
are in this condition. It is a book of courage 
and good sense, to be read by religious and 
Fi an leaders as well as by the ill— 


es SF & 


L. L. Bernarp, War and Its Causes. 
479 pages, $4.25. 


Sociologist Professor Bernard has made a 
magnificent analysis of the human nature and 
the social organization which has resulted in 
making war almost continuous throughout the 
world. In Section I he describes war as a 
social institution, in Section II he closely ana- 
lyzes the causes of war, and in a very brief 
Section III, in an eighteen page chapter, he 
inquires what can be done about war. 


Holt, 


His entire study is a historico-sociologico- 
psychological analysis. Carefully he refrains 
from committing himself to one explanation or 
one plan, but outlines what competent thinkers 
have had to say. Thus the book is not a one- 
man scheme, but a thorough overhauling of the 
entire matter. A magnificent book, either for 
lay reading, or for use as a college text— 
L.A. 


es Ft S 


The Book of Psalms. Stephen Daye, 208 
pages, $1.75. 

While a few of the Psalms contain vindic- 
tive thoughts which most Americans have 
outgrown, the vastly greater portion of them 
reflect ideas of worship, praise, and petition 
which accord completely with our modern 
needs. In this beautifully printed book, fol- 
lowing the King James version, appear all the 
Psalms, in blank verse. The format, type, 
style are much more convenient than the sec- 
tion of Psalms in the usual Bible. — P.N. 


tt SF 


THORNTON W. Burcess, On the Green Mead- 
ows. Little, Brown, 182 pages, $1.75. 


Mr. Burgess has written 10,000 short stories 
and a score of books. This one, introducing 
Peter Rabbit, Johnny Chuck, Reddy Fox, and 
a number of old friends, brings also Madam 
Orb the spider, Queen Bumble and her chil- 
dren, and several more into the picture. Writ- 
ten with the happy understanding that has 
made the books and stories so universally pop- 
ular with young and older folk, including a 
great deal of nature lore than makes wild life 
interesting —G.R.T.B. 
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RAFAELLO Busoni, Stanley’s Africa. Viking, 

288 pages, $3.50. 

Seventy-five years ago, Livingstone had dis- 
appeared in the center of Africa, searching for 
the sources of the Nile, making friends with 
natives, and ministering to their bodies and 
souls. Stanley started out to find him. In 
this well-written, popularly expressed tale, Mr. 
Busoni tells the whole story from beginning 
to end.—P.G.W. 


es Ft 


Marcaret P, CHALMERS, Pollyanna’s Protegee. 

L. C. Page, 322 pages, $2.25 

Pollyanna was written in 1912 and became 
the first Glad Book. Nine others followed, 
and this is the eleventh. Rosemary Lane is 
taken into Pollyanna’s house, and under her 
kindly middle-aged tutelage becomes a re- 
created Pollyanna herself — this time in a 
war torn world and a war torn neighborhood. 
It is a beautiful story. —E.L.D. 


et SF & 


CATHERINE C. CosLentz, The Bells of Leyden 

Sing. Longmans, 259 pages, $2.25. 

A good book for boys. While Rembrandt 
was a small boy, he and some friends were in- 
volved in many adventures in that intolerance- 
wrung city of Leyden. There was a secret 
printing press and spies trying to find it; an 
old tunnel through which escape was possible 
when needed; Arminians preaching and being 
persecuted ; final success in sailing for the New 
ey Excitement galore, and a good book. 

es SF 


A. J. Cronin, The Green Years. Little, Brown, 
347 pages, $2.50. 


The Scotch master novelist has oe a 
new character: this time a young lad, an 
orphan, ridiculed and persecuted, holding to 
the “wrong” religion in his small Scottish 
town. How he grows and develops, how he 
meets conflict, how he relates himself to the 
numerous, and widely differing, members of 
the new household, and how he finally does 
get off to the great university as a medical 
student, forms the nucleus of the story. A 
splendid character analysis.—A.H. 


et SF SF 


Russert Dicks, Pastoral Work and Personal 
Counseling. Macmillan, 230 pages, $2.00. 


Ministers have always been pastors, visiting 
in homes, encouraging people and comforting 
them. This is pastoral work. Under the im- 
pact of psychiatry, many ministers are looking 
at pastoral work from the angle of counseling, 
developing more adequate techniques for do- 
ing it, both with individuals and in church 
groups. The author, long a chaplain in hospi- 
tals for mental cases, and more lately with 
the army and the USO, canvasses the whole 
a and makes a hundred suggestions.— 


DororHy Donnetty, The Bone and the Star. 

Sheed and Ward, 205 pages, $2.25. 

Here are two views of the origin of what 
now is. The first presented is that of the 
man of science, slowly amassing facts and 
gradually becoming able to put them together 
into a pattern according to the laws of Nature. 
The second is that of God, by his divine will 
creating all that was and is, and ing him- 
self known to man, who alone among early 
beings is able to comprehend him. The two 
views are stated separately, and rather clear- 
ly, although the author’s predilection in favor 
of the second is a le ae H, 

es 


LeonarD Duskin, The Murmur of Wings. 

Whittlesey House, 167 pages, $2.50. 

In Chicago lives a man, a newspaper re- 
porter turned publicity man, earning a com- 
fortable living. He has always liked birds, 
and they became his hobby. He earns his liv- 
ing in other ways, but he enjoys his life watch- 
ing birds. In this simply written book he de- 
scribes the birds about the Big City, what 
they do, and how they have influenced him. 
One lays the book down wishing that he, too, 
had a hobby like aaa 2 w 4 ; 


Mary Earnart, Frances Willard. U. of Chi- 
cago Press, 418 pages, $3.75. 

“From prayer to politics” is the forceful 
sub-title of this interesting biography of one 
of America’s greatest woman leaders. Her 
childhood spent on a “bleak Wisconsin farm,” 
her young womanhood in Chicago as an edu- 
cator, moving steadily toward progress and 
leadership in movements to augment woman's 
place in American life, she gradually came to 
power in the W.C.T.U., whose President she 
was for eighteen fruitful years. It was she 
who was primarily responsible for the achieve- 
ment of woman suffrage. Miss Earhart writes 
the whole story of Frances Willard the woman, 
as well as the leader.—W.H.G. 

es SF 
Carter Fietp, Bernard Baruch. Whittlesey 

House, 314 pages, $3.00. 

Sitting in a Washington park in easy view 
of the White House, Bernard Baruch meets 
those who wish to counsel with him. Some- 
times, at a signal, he walks over to the White 
House. Successful broker, for many years 
adviser to presidents and to government agen- 
cies, he has lived a full and rewarding life — 
though never in office. This skillfully written 
biography gives a full-stature portrait—A.H. 

es SF 
RAcHEL Fietp, Prayer for a Child. Macmillan, 

n.p., $1.50. 

Mrs. Field, distinguished novelist and poet, 
wrote this little prayer (22 lines) for her own 
small daughter. Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones, it makes a little treasure book (format 
7 x 9) for any three to six year old. And the 
prayer, sensible and modern throughout, is one 
which any mother might well teach her little 
ones to pray.—C.J.W 











The Bible and the Common Reader 


By Mary Ellen Chase 


Here is an ideal introduction to the history and literature of the 
Bible. “Mary Ellen Chase has written with simplicity and charm 
and humor and scholarship . . . There is not one dull page. Not 
one sentence which does not add to the layman’s knowledge of the 
world’s most richly rewarding book.” — New York Post. $2.50 





The Church Looks Fornard 


By the late William Temple 


The significant last utterance of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
“Within these pages, so kindly and strongly phrased, is to be found 
... charter for mankind . . . an ultimate claim of dignity for man 





as the child of God.” — New York Times Book Review. $2.00 
Let’s Think Getting 

about Acquainted with 

Our Religion Jewish Neighbors 


By Frank and Mildred M. Eakin By Mildred Moody Eakin 


A thoughtful, lively, concrete 
discussion of what religion is 
and what it can accomplish in 
our world today. Especially suit- 
able for college-age young peo- 
ple. $2.00 





A guide-book for leaders of chil- 
dren, with actual plans and proj- 
ects for getting to know and ap- 
preciate people of the Jewish 
faith; a unique weapon against 
intolerance. $1.00 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Fiorence M. Fircu, One God: the Ways We 
Worship Him, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 144 
pages, $2.00. 

In this large format (7 x 10), beautifully 
designed and illustrated book, Professor Fitch 
of Oberlin tells the way God is worshipped in 
the three great American religious traditions: 
Jewish, Catholic, Protestant. 

The explanation centers in the great teach- 
ings, the heart of the religion, and the cus- 
toms that have grown up about them both in 
the church and in the home. If Dr. Fitch 
teaches as stimulatingly as she has written this 
book, she is a great teacher.—L.T.H. 

ee 


ALEXANDER FRENKLEY, Stones of Glory — 
Stones of France. International Univ. Press, 
140 pages, $6.00. 

In a recent tour with camera through France, 
Mr. Frenkley, the author, secured a number of 
magnificent photographs of France’s architec- 
tural treasures, from Roman times to the pres- 
ent. In this book he has assembled 140 of 
the richest, which he introduces with 23 pages 
of carefully prepared descriptive notes. The 
volume, 8 x 91 inches, is a treasure, for the 
appreciative general reader as well as for the 
student of art and of culture—C.T. 

es fF 


Rosert Graves, Wife to Mr. Milton. Creative 

Age Press, 380 pages, $2.75. 

John Milton, the great poet, was a tyrannical 
man. His wife and family felt his tyranny 
constantly. In this biography, the sixteen year 
old girl who married him is the center of the 
story, but also the nature of Milton is made 
clear, and the stirring times in which they 
lived, fraught with civil war (in which Milton 
participated) receive careful treatment. It is 
a strong historical novel, which will be read 
with avidity—G.R.T.B. 

es F&F 


Louts GREENFIELD, Selector, Morley’s Variety. 

World Pub. Co., 636 pages, $1.00 

Any assembling of Morley’s writings is 
bound to be good; for there is nothing poor 
in any of them. Mr. Greenfield, in this book 
of some 300,000 words, has included three 
complete novels — Thunder on the Left, The 
Trojan Horse, and Kathleen — selections from 
seven others, three one-act plays, half a dozen 
short stories, a score of essays, and forty pages 
of poetry, including fifteen of the famous 
“Translations from the Chinese.” The book 
is well printed on good paper. Marvelous that 
it can be sold for a dollar!—P.G.W. 

es Fs 


Ernest R. Groves, Conserving Marriage and 
the Family. Macmillan, 138 pages, $1.75. 
Professor Groves has studied, written and 

taught on all phases of preparation for mar- 

riage and the married state. He is our most 
competent and well informed expert. In this 
small book he tackles one phase of the ques- 
tion: divorce. First he discusses one motive 


after another that is commonly recognized, then 
several that underlie the apparent motives, such 
as fixations, monotony, and emotional im- 
maturity; and finally tells what one should 
do when his mind is made up, particularly 
what to do about finding a counselor who may 
help to avoid the tragedy.—L.T.H. 
es Fs 


Royat A. Gunnison, So Sorry, No Peace. 

Viking, 272 pages, $3.00. 

First in Manila, then in Shanghai, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gunnison were interned by the Japanese. 
Finally they were repatriated. This is their 
story of the whole affair, written as news- 
paper correspondents can write, full of human 
interest, interpretative of the Japanese “supe- 
riority to white men” attitude, and descriptive 
of what we may expect further during: the 
war. Not a nice story in any respect.—P.N. 

es & & 


GeorcE B. pE Huszar, New Perspectives on 
Peace. U. of Chicago Press, 261 pages, 
$2.50. 

Representatives of ten important ways of 
looking at life present the question of peace 
between nations from their own respective 
points of view. The authors represent the 
fields of law, education, geography, philosophy, 
psychology, ‘anthropology, sociology, religion, 
economics and history. The net result of their 
collaboration is a feeling that the question of 
peace is enormously complicated, and that every 
resource of man must be brought to bear on 
its solution. —A.H. 

es eS 


Max Jorpan, Beyond All Fronts. 
pages, $3.00. 

Max Jordan, European born, European and 
American bred and educated, has been in and 
out of Europe for thirty years. He has felt 
the rising forces that finally exploded in the 
holocaust of today. In this book, part his- 
torical and part anecdotal, he attempts to bring 
these forces to the awareness of Americans. 
The forces are not Prussian nor German; but 
English and American as well. They are 
found operative in all places, and need to be 
counteracted by other forces of justice and 
truth. For the background of this conflict, 
Jordan maintains, is a philosophy, a way of 
yg which reveals itself in power drives. 


Bruce, 386 


se FF 


James W. KENNeEpy, The Man Who Wanted 
He aon Morehouse, Gorham, 159 pages, 


The minister announced a series of six Mon- 
day evening lectures in the parish “school of 
religion.” They would deal with the Bible, 
prayer, basic beliefs, the person of Cirist, the 
practice of the presence of the Spirit, and 
training in the strategy of Jesus. Jones, a 
good but ignorant church member, attended 
and took notes. What happened to him and 
what he learned form the content of the book. 
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An excellent way to learn the basis of reli- 
gion. The author Ps 7 rea 


ALEXANDER Latnc, The Sea Witch. Murray 

Hill Books, 487 pages, $3.50. 

A hundred years ago the clipper ships were 
born; ten years later they had died — steam 
had supplanted wind power. In this well writ- 
ten story, the finest of the clippers, the Sea 
Witch, is the heroine, the central figure, and 
the men who handled her form the remainder 
of the cast. It is a story of courage and 
triumph, then loss as a better athlete ap- 
peared.—E.L.D. 

es Ss 


Sotomon Luiprzin, Germany's Stepchildren. 

Jewish Pub. Society, 298 pages, $3.00 

The stepchildren are, of course, the Jews. 
Many of them have attempted to merge them- 
selves in German culture and nationalism, even 
racism, and others have attempted to remain 
Jews and become Germans at the same time. 
Aryan Germany has contemptuously rejected 
the first group, and thrown them back into 
the despised, or at best tolerated, Jewish milieu. 
Liptzin takes eighteen world-famous Jews — 
Heine, Zweig, Rathenau, Lessing, Wassermann 

. . — and shows the conflict in which each 
was involved. A thoughtful reader will seri- 
ously consider the real purpose of the book: 
an effort to discover whether a bi-cultural 
Jewishness is even possible—P.N. 

ct Ss 


Sir RicHarp Livincstone, Plato and Modern 
Education. Cambridge University and Mac- 
millan, 36 pages, no price given. 

In the Rede Lecture for 1944 a great Eng- 
lish schoolman describes what Plato contrib- 
uted to modern educational theory and practice. 
He suggested the nursery school, adult educa- 
tion, equal education for both sexes, a Min- 
ister of Education as the most important of- 
ficial in the state, school boards . . . and offers 
the thought that only through education and 
self discipline can the ills of society be al- 
leviated. The essay is exceedingly stimulat- 
ing.—P.N. 

es Ff 


MattHew LuckxresH, Light, Vision, and See- 
ing. Van Nostrand, 323 pages, $4.50. 

Dr. Luckiesh is General Electric’s great ex- 
pert on the questions raised in this book: how 
to secure the best use of the eyes. He ap- 
proaches the subject from the standpoint of 
physiology — the eyes, how they function, and 
the principal difficulties and inadequacies of 
vision; then turns to the mechanics of the 
problem. Every aspect of the illumination 
problem is canvassed, with scientific accuracy, 
yet in terms that make understanding possible 
for a layman.—L.T.H. 

se SF 
CuareNce E, Macartney, Great Interviews of 


Jesus. | Abingdon-Cokesbury, 190 pages, 
$1.50. 


Jesus liked to speak to individuals, some- 


times alone, sometimes in the presence of 
others. His great teachings are found in these 
interviews. Dr. Macartney, Presbyterian min- 
ister, has built sermons around fifteen of the 
interviews, and in this little book, pregnant of 
i he offers the gist of these sermons. — 


et SF S 


Lortnc MacKaye, We of Frabo Stand. Long- 

mans, 242 pages, $2.25 

The walled town of Visby was wealthy from 
trade. The Danes heard of it, spied it out, 
then came to conquer and loot. The men of 
the village of Frabo and other villages with- 
stood them, but Visby was taken because of 
treachery by the goldsmith, The men and 
women of Frabo stood, many were killed, their 
village was burned and looted, and they re- 
built. The story is reminiscent of recent his- 
tory.—T.D.E. 


st Fe & 


Rocer B. Merriman, Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent. Harvard U., 325 pages, $3.50. 
Suleiman was Sultan of the Ottoman Em- 

Pire at the height of its glory, 1520-1566. He 
enlarged its area at least one-fourth through 
conquest, and even laid siege to Vienna. Pro- 
fessor Merriman writes the story of his life 
and of his reign as scientific historical biog- 
raphy should be written: as nearly true to 
fact as possible, and in a style that makes good 
literature and interesting reading. The Sultan 
was a Mohammedan, of course, an exceedingly 
religious man; an element in the record of 
which Professor Merriman makes a good 
deal.—L.T.H. 


st Fe & 


Wittram H. Mutter, How to Relax. A. S. 

Barnes, 99 pages, $2.00. 

Business and professional men, as well as 
athletes, have received the benefits of Mr. 
Miller’s attention. In this very small, anec- 
dotally written book, he describes how one 
can relax, the best way to “take exercises,” and 
the benefits that will follow. — C.T. 


& ft & 


Cuartes A. Moore, Editor, Philosophy East 
and West. Princeton, 334 pages, $3.50. 

In 1939, at the University of Hawaii, phi- 
losophers from the Orient and the Occident as- 
sembled to compare their respective philoso- 
phies, to lay the basis, as far as may be, for 
a single world philosophy of life. eir pa- 
pers are published in this profound (and yet 
not too profound) volume. The thought of the 
East has richly developed the spiritual aspects 
of life; that of the West has been more con- 
cerned with the practical machinery of living. 
Each might well consider the values of the 
other, and be enriched thereby. 

After the systems of India, China and Japan 
had been presented, Professor Northrop at- 
tempted to state the complementary emphases 
of the intuitive and the scientific approaches ; 
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and Professor Moore completes the symposium 
with an admirable comparison of the two 
philosophies of life-—L.7.H 

es & & 


Jesste E. Moore, A Bell for Baby Brother, 
Friendship Press, 126 pages, $1.00, paper, 
60 cents.’ 

A good book of stories for primary chil- 
dren showing how children of this age in 
various lands have found ways of being use- 
ful, and have done their work cheerfully and 
well. A Guide to help teachers with worship 
and projects has been written by Katherine 
S. Adams, Child Helpers Around the World. 
The two offer opportunities for an interesting 
elective unit illustrating sense of worth and 
social sensitivity at this age level.—E.J.C. 

es F&F & 


Joun C. Murrett, Tar Heel Apostle. 
mans, 260 pages, $2.50. 

Father Thomas F. Price, a Tarheel (North 
Carolinian) by birth, born into a deeply re- 
ligious Catholic family, became a priest, a 
missionary to his own people, then to the wider 
world in China. In cooperation with Father 
James A. Walsh he founded Maryknoll, the 
great seminary dedicated to the education of 
foreign missionaries. In this biography which, 
unlike some others, is interestingly written, 
we see his strong life growing stronger, from 
birth until death in China. Imprimatur. — C.T. 

es SF 
H. A. Musuam, The Technique of the Ter- 
rain. Reinhold, 228 pages, $3.85. 

This book is for people who may need a 
basic understanding of the principles of map 
construction and interpretation. It explains 
what should enter into a map or chart, includ- 
ing relief, perspective, conventional signs, let- 
tering, indications of direction and of distance 

. and it teaches one how to prepare a map 
correctly of a local or larger area. For pro- 
fessional use, of course, but also very stim- 
ulating for the leader of mature Scouts or 
adult groups.—R.C.M. 

es SF 


Swami NIKHILANANDA, translator, The Bha- 
gavad Gita, Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Cen- 
ter, 386 pages, $3.00. 

The Bhagavad Gita is the essential scripture 
of the Hindus, much as the New Testament 
is to Christians. It is a dialogue between Sri 
Krishna (God) and a soldier on the battlefield. 
It deals with the way to secure perfection, 
which is through self discipline, meditation, 
and renunciation. This translation into Eng- 
lish is beautifully done. It is accompanied by 
an explanatory introduction which places the 
Gita in history, reveals its purpose and its 
use, and suggests to an American reader how 
> most wisely approach its study. — 


Long- 


es FF 
A. A. Nwaror Orizu, Without Bitterness. Cre- 
ative Age Press, 395 pages, $3.00. 
A prince of one of the strongest kingdoms 


of Nigeria, educated in Lincoln University, 
Ohio State and Columbia, is the author of this 
thought-provoking volume. In it he describes 
first the land of Africa and its varied people, 
its civilization and culture and resources. Then 
he describes the growing European imperial- 
ism which, under the guise frequently of pro- 
tectorates, has exploited the continent and its 
people mercilessly for the benefit of European 
profits. Then he makes his appeal, largely to 
America, to the effect that Africans have a 
real future, if only we should take a hand 
in the development of the continent for the 
benefit of its own people. — P.N 
es se 

Our Flying Navy. Macmillan, $3.75. 

In this large book, 914 x 1214 inches, is the 
history of aviation in the United States Navy 
in 97 pages beautifully set and printed, and 
70 full pages of paintings illustrating naval 
construction and action. No camera studies ap- 
pear. The entire work of artists who accom- 
pany the war effort to illustrate it in paintings 
was rejected by Congress, and would have 
ceased, except for the large appropriations of 
Abbott ‘Laboratories, which financed the enter- 
prise. The present volume, both text and il- 
lustrations, is a beautiful record, difficult, if 
not impossible, to lay down, once a reader has 
started —/.H. 

st 


Rosert Pick, The Terhoven File. 

346 pages, $2.75. 

The Terhoven File is a novel. It is designed 
to show the wide reach of the mighty Nazi 
arm, when it determines to secure something. 
They wanted this file which was in possession 
of a lawyer, and they wanted the man. They 
secured the file, and the tale shows how they 
pursued the man from country to country, 
through his wife, his family, his friends. An 
almost frightening tale. — P.R.C. 

es FF 


Epwarp Poporsky, Stop Worrying and Get 
Well! Bernard Ackerman, 124 pages, $2.00. 
“The little worries are useful when they lead 

to something being done about them.” If they 

do not lead to action, they would better be 
forgotten. That is the key to this book. The 
mind has power over the body in many ways, 
particularly in relation to general physical 
well being. Skin diseases, high blood pres- 

sure, digestive disorders, loss of weight . . 

are often the products of unwise worrying and 

anxiety states. Dr. Podolsky discusses the 
whole question, and throughout a book makes 


Lippincott, 


wholesome suggestions. — P.R.C. 
& 
POEMS 


Ernest J. Hinps, The parents and Other 
Poems. 176 pages, $2.00, and 

J. Hersert Burnkrant, Longing and Other 
Poems. 196 pages, $2.50. Both by Chris- 
topher. 
Both of these collections are very attractive. 

The first, which takes its name from an 
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eighty page narrative poem in the heart of the 
book, includes also a score of other poems 
designed to make us smile or to make us 
ponder. The second contains a hundred and 
fifty brief poems, dealing with all aspects of 
life. The reviewer took both books home, 
and spent a very enjoyable evening with 
them. — P.G.W. 
cs SF SF 


Daniet A, Portnc, Your Daddy Did Not Die. 

Greenberg, 148 pages, $2.00. 

Chaplain Clark Poling, serving on a trans- 
port, was lost in the northern Atlantic. He 
left a lovely wife, a two year old son, and a 
daughter then unborn. His father sat down 
to write a letter to his grandson, to be read 
and appreciated in later years. The letter grew 
until it became a family history, filled with 
human interest stories of all the participants 
— but underneath the constant refrain to 
Corky, “Your daddy did not die.” It is a 
a beautiful little book, one that moistens the 
eye time and again, and that is full of the 
Spirit. — L.T.H. 

ee se 


HorteNSE PowpERMAKER. Probing Our Prej- 
udices. Harper, 73 pages, $1.00. 
“Difference”, the author maintains, “is 

something to be valued rather than despised. 

It makes our culture richer, more varied, and 

infinitely more interesting ... We pay a ter- 

rific price for our prejudices . . .” 

In this book she attempts “to help high 
school students become aware of their prej- 
udices, to understand their nature, origin and 
effects, and suggests activities which can help 
reduce them.” 

And that is precisely what the book does. 
— W.H.G. 

st se 


Hersert V. Proconow, The Public Speaker's 
350" Chest. Harper, 1942, 413 pages, 


A banker is not always a good adviser on 
public speaking — but Mr. Prochnow is. In 
spare time he makes many addresses, and 
teaches classes in public speaking. This book 
is literally a “treasure chest” of 4000 epigrams, 
quotations, similies, colorful phrases . . . with 
which a speaker may embellish what he has 
to say. In addition, in two introductory chap- 
ters, the author tells how to prepare a speech 
in general, and how to “make it sparkle.” For 
one who is not an expert in making good 
speeches, this is really a treasure chest.— 


L.T.H 
ee F 


Anna Y. REep, Guidance and Personnel Serv- 
ices in Education. Cornell U. Press, 496 
pages, $4.75 
Dr. Reed, who for thirty-five years has 

worked and studied intensively in the field of 

guidance and personnel service at the high 
school and higher educational levels, presents 
here a masterful summary of the entire move- 


ment, first in historical perspective, then in 
the perspective of present day functions. All 
the significant principles now in use were in 
use forty years ago. Progress has come 
through refinement rather than invention. 
Dr. Reed envisages large expansion of 

sonnel services in the next few years. — T.D.E. 

es Fe Ss 


Curt Riess, The Nazis Go Underground. 

Doubleday Doran, 210 pages, $2.50. 

The Nazi party is so thorough in its work 
that, although it knows that military defeat 
faces its armed forces, it is planning to sur- 
vive that defeat. Mr. Riess, thoroughly in- 
formed and mentally alert, has assembled an 
array of facts which points to the accuracy of 
this assumption, and presents them lucidly. 
The book contains a genuine warning. — 


T.B.A. 
st st SF 


WiwiaM H. Russet, Jesus the Divine Teach- 
er. Kenedy, 468 pages, $3.00. 

The Professor or Religious Education in 
the Catholic University of America writes for 
Catholic teachers at all levels = show Jesus 
as a teacher, whose teachings and methods as 
well as aims are perfect examples for teachers 
at all times, places, and of all ages. His meth- 
ods are “timeless and applicable today on all 
levels of Catholic teaching.” The background 
interpretation of Jesus is, of course, orthodox 
(imprimatur!), but the interpretation of the 
Person of Jesus is not the author’s aim— 


R.C.M. 
st SF S& 


Evaine Sanceau, The Land of Prester John. 

Knopf, 243 pages, $2.75. 

Pres(by)ter John was a legendary Christian 
ruler of a legendary kingdom of the Far East 
during the Middle Ages. Later the kingdom 
became identified with Ethiopia. Under Portu- 
gal’s Henry the Navigator efforts were made 
to win the country, and to Christianize it ac- 
cording to Catholic Jesuit patterns. This book, 
assembled from legends and history, describes 
the period and the land, the people and the 
events which occurred.—T.B.A. 

& s& & 
Wiuiam P. Sanprorp, Speak Well and Win! 

Whittlesey House, 176 pages, $2.00. 

A headline on the cover calls this book “a 
short cut to results”. The author has cut it 
short, eliminated the unessentials, and drives 
home around four themes underlying effective 
speaking: Communicate, Illustrate, Motivate, 
and Activate. He includes particularly effec- 
tive speeches from eleven great men as illus- 
trai:ve material. A book replete with good 
advice and 3 tent. 


Marcaret E. Sancster, The Bible Quiz Book. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 258 pages, $1.50 
After long and painstaking testing, Miss 

Sangster has finally compiled this “workbook” 

She has thousands of questions about charac- 

ters and events in the Bible, most arranged as 
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simple questions, some as “I. Q. tests”, and 
some as speed tests. There are games, puzzles, 
and entertainment features. Many a ne gers 
taken from Dore’s pictures are included, with 
a four line verse containing a missing key 
word. The book will afford entertainment in 
many homes and churches. It will be an ex- 
cellent means of learning the Bible—P.N. 
es Fe 


Constance Savery, The Good Ship Red Lily. 

Longmans, i195 pages, $2.25. 

A beautiful story for young adolescent read- 
ers. Grandfather (old Sir Timon) was op- 
posed to his son’s change of faith, and his 
desire to sail to the American colonies with 
his family. He locks up the children, who 
with the father and mother seek to escape. 
There hangs the story, and it is well told. — 
R.C.M. 

es ss 


Max Scuoen, Editor, The Enjoyment of the 
Arts. Philosophical Library, 336 pages, $5.00. 
Eleven professors, most of them creative 

artists as well as teachers, have united their 

efforts to present to an intelligent public the 
principles by which people can learn to appre- 
ciate art. The field is wide — painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, poetry, drama, books, 

movies, music — the writing is lucid, and a 

thoughtful reader greatly aided. — T7.B.A. 

es FF 


ELIZABETH SEEGER, The Pageant of Chinese 

History. Longmans, 398 pages, $3.00 

First published in 1934, now in the tenth 
printing revised by the addition of a chapter 
dealing with more recent events. The style of 
this cultural history of China and her peoples 
is excellent, the survey covers a period of 4900 
years, and just enough is said of the military 
and political to indicate that they may be the 
roots of cultural change, while the cultural 
aspect is the important one. — L.T.H. 

& F 


Don SHarkey, White Smoke Over the Vati- 
can. Bruce, 172 pages, $2.00. 

A young newspaperman writes here a book 
descriptive of the Vatican, its treasures, its 
government, and its history. It is illustrated 
by half a hundred excellent photographs. The 
title comes from the appearance of the smoke 
which arises from burning the ballots which 
have resulted in the election of a new Pope. 
The work is well written, the pictures are 
excellent, and a reader has a real opportunity 
to know this walled city within a city.—A.H. 

es Fe 


Witt1am H. SHELpon, Process and Polarity. 

Columbia U. Press, 153 pages, $2.00 

The great problem within philosophy is to 
maintain stability and at the same time to make 
progress. Five main systems of philosophy 
have survived the critical examination of man. 
They are in general all true: idealism, ma- 
terialism, scholasticism, process-philosophy, 
and irrationalism. They are polar opposites. 
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In his book he analyzes each of them, and 
ch their significance for modern life.— 


te 


Louis SLozopkin, The Friendly Animals. Van- 
guard, n.p., $1.50. 

Two to five year olds will appreciate these 
crayola type drawings of the familiar animals 
of the home, neighborhood and zoo, each of 
which has few words written below it. The 
author’s hope is that they will come to realize, 

“All animals are our friends and they love 

us, too. 

Be kind to them, and they will be kind to 

you.” 
— G.R.T.B. 
se 


James H. SmitH and NatacHa RAMBovA, 
Technique for Living. Essential Books, 113 
pages, $1.50. 

A book on exercise, which combines the phys- 
ical sense of well being with the psychological 
truths of relaxation. Poise and mental clarity 
depend upon physical and psychological com- 
fort and sense of balance. The instructions 
are clear, the exercises are not too difficult, 
and most of them are pleasurable. — R.P.T. 

se 


Marearet K, Sorrer, Firelight Entertainments. 

Association and Revell, 95 pages, $1.50. 

An experienced and competent camp director, 
who has developed and put on many programs 
for young and old, here presents seventeen 
good plans for various kinds of camp-fire 
occasion, They all look good — and inci- 
dentally, many of them do not depend on the 
actual presence of a real camp-or a real fire 
to make them successful. They all, however, 
require planning. A bibliography follows each 
program outline.—P.G.W. 

es 


ARMSTRONG Sperry, Storm Canvas. Winston, 

301 pages, $2.50. 

This is a vigorous story of the War of 1812, 
told with due regard for the historical events 
which underlie it, and designed to show the 
maritime life of the times and the soldiers and 
sailors who peopled that life. The young hero 
moves through sea battles and duels on the 
U. S. frigate Thunderbolt in a story that holds 
excited interest from beginning to end.—P.N. 

ee 


SAMUEL SprEcLeR, Your Life’s Work. River- 
dale, 450 pages, $2.50. 

This is an exceedingly careful description of 
the various types of employment open to 
American young men and women. It is pre- 
ceded by several chapters which explain the 
many considerations upon which choice of a 
vocation or trade should normally rest, in- 
cluding considerations of physical, mental, and 
personality sorts. The unfortunate tenden 
to drift into any type of employment which 
happens to be open, and either to remain there 
or to drift elsewhere,’ is properly condemned, 
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People seeking intelligent counsel about their 
future vocation, and even those now employed 
but plastic enough to make adjustments, 
would do well to study this valuable, and in- 
teresting book.—L.T.H. 


et SF Ss 


Rosert Louis Stevenson, A Child’s Garden 
of Verses. U. S. Camera publication, 95 
pages, $2.00. 

Stevenson’s universally treasured collection 
of poems for children (and their elders!) is 
here set to a group of magnificent photographs 
by a master camera artist, Toni Frissell. Us- 
ing her own two children, and their friends 
on occasion, as models, she and they would 
read the poem, then act it out, and at the right 
moment the camera would click. The product, 
used to illustrate the poems, is one that will 
ai any children, or their elders, rejoice.— 


st Fs & 


Atrrep M. Strut, Soul of Amber. Murray 

Hill, 274 pages, $2.50. 

Amber is a material substance, with the 
peculiar quality that when rubbed it glows with 
an inner “soul”. Electricity! In this quite 
detailed “background of electrical science” the 
author begins with the speculative thinking of 
classical Greece, and comes up to the close of 
the eighteenth century. How did discovery 
take place, who were the discoverers, what 
conclusions did they reach and why?—T.D.E. 


es FF 


Epwarp A. StrECKER and KENNETH E. AppEt, 
Discovering Ourselves. Macmillan, 434 
pages, $3 
This second edition of a book published in 

1931 is completely brought up -to date, and 

new material added. The authors, psychi- 

atrists, analyze human nature in accord with 
psychological and psychiatric knowledge, and 
show the reader what are the common mech- 
anisms that lead to success or to failure to 
“discover himself.” A thoughtful reader will 
profit greatly from the experience. — C.T. 


es Ft 


Marre Syrxin, Your School, Your Children. 

Fischer, 224 pages, $2.50. 

“The school is providing neither stamina 
for the present nor wisdom for the future 
within its potential capacity”, says Miss Syr- 
kin, a teacher for many years in New York 
City’s schools. Education within the schools 
should teach children to read serious newspa- 
pers and books intelligently, and to know how 
to judge and evaluate issues clearly. They do 
not. The curricular content is seldom modern, 
and children take their classroom experience 
like bad-tasting medicine. Miss Syrkin opens 
the problem cogently — and in such manner 
that the reader of her book knows just what 
she would propose by way of modernizing and 
vitalizing the process. — L.T.H. 


Jessie Tart, Editor, A Functional Approach 
to Family Case Work. U. of Pennsylvania 
Press, 208 pages, $2.50. 

A “functional approach” is usually contrasted 
with the “structural” or “organizational”. In 
this book, which reports the addresses of a 
conference, each situation is taken up as a 
problem which the worker or the agency had 
to solve, and it is studied from the stand- 
point of personality and the solving of per- 
sonal problems. Such areas as — work with 
refugees, relation of case-work help to per- 
sonality changes, functional problems of agen- 
ye : war time stresses — are discussed. — 


et Ft S 


Ex.zert D. THomas, The Four Fears. Zift- 

Davis, 189 pages, $2.00. 

America, says Senator Thomas, is afraid. 
There are four things of which we, as a na- 
tion, are afraid: the fear of entangling alli- 
ances, the fear of too much “idealism”, fear of 
England and of Russia, and fear of revolution 
among ourselves. Each of these he considers 
historically and actually, and shows their 
groundlessness. In a final chapter he treats 
of the problems of peace, as only a well in- 
formed, idealistic and _ realistic American 
could. — W.H.G. 

2s fs & 


Marjorie Torrey, Penny. Howell, Soskin, 

126 pages, $2.50. 

“I guess,” said Penny to herself, “the most 
beauteous thing in the whole world is to be 
friendly’, is the way this beautiful story of a 
little girl closes. Shy and ill at ease, she left 
home to visit Aunt Penelope in the big house 
in the country. Her summer was wonderful, 
and the book tells all about it, and — she 
ae to be friendly rather than shy. — 


sc st & 
Parker Tyter, The Hollywood Hallucination. 
Creative Age, 246 pages, $2.50 
Motion pictures provide hallucinations for 
all who attend the shows. Mr. Tyler, who 
goes to the movies, has studied and analyzed 
the whole process of creating the hallucination 
and what it does to people. Here is an anal- 
ysis of the whole matter that appears to be 
practically definitive —T.D.E. 
st F & 


U. S. at War. U. S. Camera Annual, 1945, 

304 pages, $4.50. 

This year the Camera Annual is given over 
entirely to presentation of the war effort 
abroad, as seen through the eyes of the official 
cameramen who are attached to all divisions 
everywhere. The format is large, 9 x 12 
inches, the art work is glorious, and the de- 
scriptive matter accompanying the photographs 
is lucid, to the point, and interesting. Photo- 
graphic reconnaissance is, of course, of tre- 
mendous importance; as a pictorial history of 
the war in its various phases it will prove in- 
dispensable.—C.T. 
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Cuester P. VeENpettI, Triumphant Road, a 
at A in four acts. Christopher, 98 pages, 


This is a brief little four-act play which is 
hard to review. The same character dominates 
each act — the first in Egypt, the second in 
Rome during the Crusades, the third in Eng- 
land, and the last in modern New York. The 
dominant character is first a rich man, then a 
poor man, then a clergyman, then a thief. 

The author seeks to show that man has em- 
phatic qualities which will emerge at any time 
or place, qualities which make him superior. 
The play moves rapidly and pointedly. It 
would be excellent, very excellent, for any 
church occasion.—L.T.H. 

es Se 


Joacuim Wacu, Sociology of Religion. 

Chicago Press, 412 pages, $5.00. 

That religion is intimately related to and 
depends upon society, and that society is de- 
pendent upon religion in various ways, has al- 
ways been common knowledge. Professor 
Wach of Brown University here describes the 
mutual relationships in not only a scholarly, 
but almost an exhaustive fashion. His first 
fifty pages are taken up with a statement of 
his method and a study of the field of religious 
experience and certain sociological conse- 
quences. The remaining three hundred and 
thirty pages analyze minutely the interrela- 
tionships. The book is intimately documented 
2 _ chapter alone carrying 530 footnotes. — 


U. of 


et SF 


Epwarp WaAGENKNECHT, Editor, Six Novels 
of ar Supernatural. Viking, 883 pages, 


In the Viking Portable Library, represent- 
ative works of one author, or of many, are 
brought together. In this book are included 
full and uncut novels by Mrs. Oliphant, Wal- 
ter de La Mare, Frances H. Burnett, Arthur 
Machen, Mary Johnston and Robert Nathan. 
Each deals in one way or another with the 
supernatural, each is a novel, and the whole 
makes excellent reading. — R'P. 

es FF 


Henry A. WALLACE, Democracy Reborn. Rey- 

nal & Hitchcock, 280 pages, $3.00 

This is a selection of fifty-six of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s public papers and statements, grouped 
chronologically under annual headings for the 
past thirteen years. Russell Lord of the 
University of Georgia, who made the selec- 
tions, prefaces the book with a fifteen page 
biography of the Wallace family. One reads 
these public utterances with a growing feeling 
of respect for the Vice-President, for his range 
of interest, and for his vision—A.R.B. 


es FF 
Rex Warner, Return of the Traveller. 
pincott, 208 pages, $2.00. 
A soldier killed in battle was able to go 
about and ask people what they thought in 


Lip- 


answer to his query, “Why was I killed?” He 
received different answers from the priest, o 
gentleman, the mother .. . To each one 
war is a different matter, the explanation 2 
which is limited to his own conception of 
things. It is a beautifully written book, well 
worth the reading of a meditative persun— 
P.RC. 
ee 

The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible. 

Westminster Press, 658 pages, plus 16 maps 

in color, 

Published euler four copyrights dating from 

, now revi and rewritten under copy- 
right of 1944, this scholarly work will prove 
of enormous significance to church school 
workers and ministers, as well as laymen who 
wish to become more intelligent about the 
contents of the Bible. It is not an * lo- 

pedia,” nor is it a dictionary of “religion”. 
fis authors have done a specific task, and have 
done it well. — W.H.G. 
es et 
RutH Wuuirte, Bahai Leads out of the Lab- 
yrinth. Universal, 259 pages, $2.00. 

A_ newspaper woman met Abdul Baha, son 
of the originator of the Bahai faith, in Boston 
in 1912. Sh he was promptly converted by the 
beauty of the faith and the personal attractive- 
ness of Abdul. Having followed the faith 
since then, and lived immersed in it, she here 
writes of its promise for the reorganization of 
the world on the basis of fellowship—T.D.E. 

es FF 
Ye Shall Live Also. 
pages, $2.25. 

In times of peril man turns to the Scriptures 
for encouragement. These are such times. 
Therefore, the Stephen Daye Press has se- 
lected from the Bible a number of great pas- 
sages, beginning with the Creation, and carry- 
ing through to the Epistle of John, passages 
dealing with the promise of life to those who 
love the Lord and serve Him. — G.R.T.B. 


se se 
STANLEY P. YounG and Epwarp A. GoLDMAN, 

The Wolves of North America. American 

Wildlife Institute, 636 pages, $6.00. 

The two authors of this intensely interest- 
ing, as well as scientific book are authorities 
on the mammals of North America, one of 
them particularly an authority on the predators, 
especially the wolves. They are both Senior 
Biologists in the appropriate section of the 
Department of the Interior. Mr. Young writes 
of the history, habits, economic status, and con- 
trol of wolves, the more interesting section of 
the book to a layman; while Col. Goldman is 
responsible for the section on classification, 
about one-fourth of the volume. The book is 
abundantly illustrated with paintings and draw- 
ings, as well as photographs. 

This is the kind of book a layman will read 
because it is good reading and informative, and 
which a biologist will rejoice in reading be- 
— the significance of its scientific data. 


Stephen Daye, 8&8 
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